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Except  where  clearly  referring  to  the  male  gender,  the  pro¬ 
nouns  he,  him  and  his  are  intended  to  include  both  males  and 
females.  The  notion  of  inequality  of  rights  and  status  between 
any  human  beings  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  and  beliefs  of 
the  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SERIES 

The  most  fundamental  belief  of  the  Church  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  is  that  every  human  being  has  the  right  to  do  with  himself 
whatever  he  pleases  as  long  as  his  actions  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  any  other  being.  We  believe  that  a  person  has  the 
right  to  treat  his  ailments  with  any  medicine  he  chooses,  to 
alter  his  consciousness  with  any  psychoactive  agent  he  wishes 
to  use,  and  to  engage  in  any  mode  of  private  behavior  alone  or 
with  other  consenting  adults.  Humanity  has  been  denied  this 
freedom  in  the  past,  but  now  aware  and  evolving  people  are 
recognizing  that  it  is  our  moral  right  to  govern  our  own  private 
lives  and  that  it  is  morally  unjust  for  any  other  person  or 
organization  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  right.  The  right 
of  a  human  being  to  conduct  his  own  mental,  physical  and 
spiritual  journey  through  life  without  governmental  hindrance 
or  intrusion  is  a  profoundly  religious  issue.  His  right  to  make 
use  of  any  gifts  which  God  or  Nature  has  provided  is  likewise 
a  religious  matter. 

The  religious  function  of  the  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life  is 
the  celebration,  acceptance  and  use  of  the  gifts  of  God  and 
Nature.  In  the  United  States  and  other  places  many  of  these 
gifts  have  been  outlawed.  In  its  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
freedom  and  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life  has  chosen  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  law.  Therefore  we  cannot  claim 
as  our  sacraments  any  gifts  from  God  and  Nature  which  were 
made  illegal  prior  to  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  our 
Church.  Other  churches  which  attempted  to  do  so  failed.  What 
we  can  do  and  have  done  is  to  proclaim  as  our  sacraments  all 
substances  in  the  physical  universe  which  are  not  presently 
illegal.  We  have  done  this  because  these  are  our  sacraments. 
If  at  any  future  date  any  of  these  sacraments  are  declared 
illegal  and  if  our  members  are  denied  their  right  to  use  these 
sacraments,  we  will  have  just  cause  for  a  legal  battle  in  the 
courts. 

Freedom  without  knowledge  and  wisdom  invariably  leads 
to  chaos.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  freedom  to  enjoy  these 
sacramental  gifts  of  Nature  we  must  learn  to  use  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Books  of  Sacraments  to  impart 
to  our  members  and  readers  some  of  the  most  basic  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  successful  use  of  our  sacraments. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  SACRAMENTS 

The  First  Book  of  Sacraments  deals  primarily  with  the 
ritual  use  of  legal  mind-altering  sacraments.  To  demonstrate 
the  nature  and  significance  of  ritual  we  have  made  an  intensive 


and  often  detailed  study  of  the  ceremonial  practices  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups  which  have  had  the  most  experience 
with  the  sacraments  that  we  have  selected  for  discussion  in 
this  volume.  It  may  be  assumed  that  after  hundreds,  and  some¬ 
times  thousands,  of  years  of  experience  with  their  sacraments 
these  cultures  have  acquired  an  appreciable  body  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  natural  laws  which  govern  their  use.  While  it  is 
true  that  some  of  their  practices  are  rooted  in  superstition, 
pointless  tradition,  ancestral  myths,  and  in  some  cases  super¬ 
imposed  Christianity,  many  more  are  well-founded  and  reflect 
a  profound  understanding  of  both  the  sacramental  materials 
and  the  human  psyche.  Primitive  man  is  often  rich  with  experi¬ 
ence  but  lacking  in  erudition.  “Civilized  Western  man,”  con¬ 
versely,  is  often  abundant  with  erudition  but  lacking  in  experi¬ 
ence.  To  complement  the  information  which  we  have  garnered 
from  these  long-experienced  ethnic  groups,  we  have  conducted 
extensive  research  into  the  botanical,  chemical  and  pharmaco¬ 
logical  findings  of  the  scientific  world  regarding  these  sacra¬ 
ments.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  we  have  found  countless 
instances  in  which  scientific  evidence  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  although  he  lacked  our  sophisticated  tools  and  techniques, 
primitive  man  aided  only  by  his  intuition  and  direct  experi¬ 
ence  was  often  very  keenly  aware  of  many  of  the  more  arcane 
biophysical  properties  of  his  sacraments.  This  realization  gives 
us  cause  to  wonder  if  many  of  the  ceremonial  practices  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  basis  in  reality  are  representative  of 
facts  which  our  incomplete  studies  have  not  as  yet  uncovered. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  SACRAMENTS 

The  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life  does  not  insist  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  use  any  of  its  sacraments.  Nor  does  it  specifically  recom¬ 
mend  any  of  these  substances.  The  Church,  therefore,  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  any  mishaps  which  may  occur  from  the 
use  of  misuse  of  these  materials.  We  have  laid  down  guidelines 
for  the  use  of  these  sacraments  as  carefully  and  as  thoroughly 
as  our  knowledge  of  them  allows.  We  have  emphasized  caution 
at  all  times  and  especially  while  knowledge  and  experience  are 
being  acquired.  The  biochemistry  of  one  person  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  another.  Some  are  allergic  to  substances  upon 
which  others  thrive.  An  individual's  body  needs  may  vary  at 
different  times.  Therefore  we  say  that  one  day's  food  may  be 
another  day's  poison. 

When  experimenting  with  unfamiliar  substances  it  is  wise 
to  use  very  small  portions  at  first.  If  there  are  any  undesirable 
effects  it  is  not  advisable  to  continue  use  of  that  substance, 
especially  without  medical  supervision.  If  no  effects — desirable 
or  undesirable — occur,  gradual  and  cautious  increase  of  the 
quantity  may  be  attempted. 

The  best  medicine  is  the  self-healing  power  of  the  human 
mind.  The  highest  states  of  consciousness  are  those  attained 
without  the  use  of  catalysts.  Most  of  us  have  not  as  yet  arrived 
at  a  stage  of  development  in  which  we  can  achieve  change  of 
consciousness  or  healing  without  the  aid  of  these  substances. 
If  the  individual  aspires  to  total  freedom  and  independence, 
he  may  wish  eventually  to  free  himself  from  the  need  to  use 
many  of  his  sacraments.  Therefore  one  should  not  become 
dependent  upon  these  substances,  but  limit  their  use  to  those 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  most  meaningful. 
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of  the  powder  in  a  pint  of  water  makes  an  excellent  douche 
in  cases  of  mild  vaginal  inflammation.  Tincture  of  goldenseal 
and  honey  is  effective  in  treating  eczema,  burns,  cuts,  bruises, 
boils,  athlete's  foot,  poison  oak  and  poison  ivy.  The  paste  is 
applied  to  the  afflicted  area  and  covered  with  gauze.  Every 
three  days  wrappings  are  changed  and  fresh  paste  is  applied 
until  healing  is  completed. 


KAVA 

(Piper  methysticum) 

A  sacrament  for  welcoming  special  guests  and  relaxing  with 
friends  and  family. 

Other  names:  kava-kava,  ava,  ava-ava,  kawa,  kawa-kawa,  awa, 
yaqona,  yangona,  wati,  Rauschpfeffer,  keu,  macropepper. 

This  perennial  shrub  of  the  Pepper  family  (Piperaceae) 
grows  throughout  the  South  Pacific  islands,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  It  grows  between  six  and  eight  feet 
tall  and  is  usually  found  both  cultivated  and  growing  wild  in 
cool  moist  highlands  up  to  1000  feet  above  sea  level.  Although 
the  leaves  are  used  medicinally  it  is  mainly  cultivated  for  the 
roots.  From  these  a  potent  beverage  may  be  prepared. 


The  active  components  in  kava  are  six  resinous  alpha 
pyrones:  kawain,  dihydrokawain,  methysticin,  d ihydromethys- 
ticin,  yangonin,  and  dihydroyangonin.  None  of  these  is  water- 
soluble  except  when  emulsified.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
oil,  and  other  fat  solvents. 

There  are  two  major  ethnic  methods  of  kava  preparation: 
the  Fiji  method  and  the  Tonga  method.  The  Fiji  method  is  to 
crush  the  flesh  inside  the  root  bark  and  soak  it  in  water  for 
several  hours  until  the  infusion  turns  cloudy.  This  produces  a 
pleasant  beverage  with  excellent  tonic  and  mild  stimulant 
effects.  The  Tonga  method  requires  that  the  root  first  be 
chewed  before  soaking  in  water.  Saliva  emulsifies  the  non- 
water-soluble  pyrones  so  that  they  may  be  extracted  into  the 
water  and  assimilated  into  the  drinker's  body. 

The  result  of  this  is  a  potent  beverage  which  in  small 
amounts  produces  a  state  of  euphoria  and  in  large  amounts 
causes  extreme  relaxation,  lethargy  of  lower  limbs  and  even¬ 
tual  sleep.  Since  it  depresses  spinal  rather  than  cerebral  activity 
it  does  not  impair  mental  alertness.  One  often  has  visual  and 
auditory  hallucinations.  People  under  the  influence  of  kava 
are  usually  cheerful  and  friendly. 

The  kava  is  prepared  first  by  harvesting  the  rootstocks  and 
basal  stems.  The  bark  is  removed  and  the  material  is  cut  into 
pieces.  Healthy  adolescents  with  perfect  teeth  chew  the  kava 
before  putting  it  into  a  bowl.  They  are  instructed  not  to  get  it 
too  soggy  and  not  to  swallow  the  juices.  A  little  water — or 
preferably  coconut  juice — is  poured  over  the  kava  mash  and 
it  is  allowed  to  soak  for  a  while. 

Inside  the  ceremonial  house  the  kava  wringer  sits  behind 
the  kava  bowl.  He  is  bare-chested  and  wears  no  ornaments. 
On  his  right  stands  the  water  pourer.  On  his  left  stands  the 
cup  bearer.  Outside  the  house  to  the  right  rear  of  the  wringer 
stands  the  strainer  cleaner.  More  water  or  coconut  juice  is 
poured  over  the  kava.  The  wringer  covers  the  kava  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  with  a  strainer  made  of  hibiscus  fibers. 
Pressing  down  on  the  strainer  with  the  heels  of  his  hands  and 
his  fingers  he  draws  it  toward  him,  pulling  much  of  the  kava 
with  it.  Full  of  kava  pulp,  the  strainer  is  lifted  above  the  bowl. 
It  is  wrung  three  times  only.  Each  time  the  clenched  hands  are 
bent  forward  so  that  the  liquid  will  not  run  down  the  arms. 
The  wringer  then  passes  the  strainer  under  his  right  knee  with 
his  left  hand  and  flips  it  to  the  man  outside,  who  catches  it 
and  cleans  it  by  snapping  it  several  times.  Then  he  throws  it 
back  to  the  wringer,  who  catches  it  with  his  right  hand  and 
repeats  the  process.  This  is  continued  until  there  are  no  more 
kava  particles  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  wringer  wipes 
the  rim  of  the  bowl.  He  cleans  the  strainer  himself  by  snapping 
it,  then  rolls  it  into  a  ball,  submerges  it  in  the  kava  and  raises 
it  above  the  bowl  with  both  hands  allowing  the  liquid  to 
stream  back  into  the  bowl.  This  permits  the  chiefs  to  see  the 
color  of  the  kava  and  hear  its  sound  splashing  in  the  bowl.  By 
the  sight  and  sound  they  can  determine  if  more  water  should 
be  added. 

During  the  preparation  and  ceremony  strict  silence  is  ob¬ 
served.  In  former  times  women  and  children  were  excluded 
from  the  ceremony.  This  restriction,  especially  as  regards 
women,  has  relaxed  more  recently.  Smoking  is  not  permitted. 

When  the  kava  is  almost  ready  the  talking  chief  begins  the 
liturgy  in  which  he  tells  of  the  mythical  origins  of  kava.  This 
may  include  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Tagaloa  Ui,  the  first 
Samoan  chieftain — fathered  by  the  sun — and  the  famous  kava 
ceremony  held  for  him  in  the  house  of  Pava;  how  he  cut  Pava's 
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Kava  Wringer  from  Captain  Cook’s  three  Famous  Voyages 
Around  the  World. 


son  in  halves  for  being  noisy  and  later  returned  him  to  life  by 
pouring  kava  upon  his  body,  clapping  his  hands  and  saying 
"Soifua"  (life).  Or  the  talking  chief  may  tell  of  the  two  sons 
of  T agaloa  who  found  a  piece  of  wood  while  swimming  in  the 
deep  ocean,  divided  it  and  floated  upon  the  pieces,  each  in  a 
different  direction.  One  returned  to  Fitiuta  where  kava  was 
grown,  while  the  other  floated  to  Western  Samoa  where  kava 
was  unknown.  He  placed  the  piece  of  wood  in  the  ground  and 
it  grew  into  kava  to  supply  the  island.  These  legends  are  the 
basis  of  many  parts  of  the  ceremony. 

The  recounting  of  the  legend  is  completed  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  last  fibers  are  removed  from  the  kava.  If  the 
color  and  sound  of  the  kava  are  satisfactory,  the  chiefs  clap 
their  hands  several  times.  The  kava  is  then  put  into  coconut 
cups  and  served,  usually  in  an  order  with  the  highest  chief 
first.  The  cup  bearer  holds  the  cup  at  waist  level  with  thumbs 
and  index  fingers  encircling  the  outside  of  the  cup.  Pausing  at 
the  center  of  the  room  he  lifts  it  to  his  forehead  and  walks 
toward  the  chief.  He  stops  four  feet  in  front  of  the  chief,  lets 
the  cup  rest  in  his  right  palm  and  lowers  his  right  hand  with  his 


left.  He  places  his  left  hand  behind  his  back  while  serving  the 
cup  to  the  chief  at  chest  level  and  then  returns  to  the  center  of 
the  house  until  the  chief  has  drunk.  The  chief  receives  the  cup 
with  two  hands,  pours  a  little  kava  onto  the  floor  mat  and 
says:  "la  fa'atasi  le  Atua  ma  i  tatou  i  lenei  aso"  (May  God  be 
with  us  today).  He  raises  his  cup  and  says  "Soifua"  (life)  and 
the  other  chiefs  respond  by  saying  "Manuia"  (blessings).  If  he 
says  "Manuia”  the  others  say  "Soifua.”  He  drinks  his  kava  in 
one  gulp.  The  others  are  then  served.  They  say  nothing,  but 
simply  receive  the  cup  and  drink  in  one  gulp.  The  kava  is 
stirred  before  each  cup  is  poured.  Those  who  do  not  care  for 
the  taste  of  kava  may  raise  the  cup  in  salutation  and  return  it 
to  the  bearer,  or  merely  tap  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  If  one 
accepts  the  kava,  but  does  not  finish  it,  the  remainder  must  be 
discarded  before  returning  the  cup.  When  all  have  drunk  and 
and  handed  or  tossed  their  empty  cups  back  to  the  server,  the 
announcer  (talking  chief)  says:  "Ua  moto  le  alofi.  Ale  le  fau 
ma  le  ipu  e  tautau."  ("The  ceremony  is  completed.  The  bowl 
will  hang  with  the  strainer  and  cup.")  Light,  delectable  mor¬ 
sels  of  food  are  then  served. 

On  many  islands  the  kava  is  no  longer  premasticated,  but 
simply  steeped.  If  the  former  method  is  used,  its  effects  come 
on  in  about  thirty  minutes.  It  acts  at  first  as  a  stimulant, 
during  which  time  there  may  be  singing,  talking  and  dancing. 
After  another  thirty  minutes  its  sedative  influences  are  felt 
and  guests  may  sit  about  or  lie  about  relaxing  or  even  dozing. 

The  taste  of  kava  is  somewhat  pungent,  but  not  bitter.  It 
has  a  slightly  soapy  flavor  and  a  cinnamon-like  aroma. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prechew  the  root  to  gain  the  full 
psychotropic  effect.  The  root  may  be  ground  finely  (or  the 
dried  root  is  sometimes  available  from  herb  suppliers  in  pow¬ 
dered  form)  and  each  ounce  of  dried  material  mixed  with  10 
ounces  of  water,  2  tablespoons  of  coconut  (or  olive)  oil  and 
a  tablespoon  of  lecithin  (from  health  food  stores).  These  are 
blended  in  an  electric  blender  until  the  beverage  attains  a 
milky  appearance.  Each  ounce  of  dried  kava  serves  2-4  per¬ 
sons. 

Another  method  which  has  been  used  is  to  extract  the 
resins  into  hot  isopropyl  alcohol,  strain,  and  evaporate  the 
solvent  using  a  heated  water  bath  and  vacuum  suction,  and  re¬ 
dissolve  the  resins  in  just  enough  drinking  alcohol.  Alcohol 
acts  as  a  vehicle  to  swiftly  assimilate  the  pyrones  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  also  potentiates  their  effects.  Therefore  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  person  take  very  small  amounts  when  employing 
this  method. 

Kava  use  in  the  islands  is  ancient.  Botanists  with  Captain 
Cook's  expeditions  first  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Euro¬ 
pean  man.  Christian  missionaries  outlawed  it  on  some  islands 
and  destroyed  many  plantations.  It  was  soon  replaced  by  alco¬ 
hol.  There  are  no  longer  any  laws  against  its  use  either  in  the 
islands  or  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  non-toxic,  but  if  used  immoder¬ 
ately  it  can  have  certain  undesirable  side  effects:  Continual 
chewing  eventually  destroys  tooth  enamel,  constant  and  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  the  fresh  root  with  the  premasticated  method 
(or  the  combination  with  alcoholic  spirits  described  above) 
can  become  habit-forming  and  after  several  months  result  in 
yellowing  of  the  skin,  bloodshot  and  weak  eyes,  emaciation, 
diarrhea,  rashes,  and  scaly,  ulcerous  skin.  These  symptoms  do 
not  usually  appear  except  after  long,  constant  and  excessive 
use  of  the  fresh,  premasticated  root  or  the  alcohol  solution. 
When  kava  drinking  is  stopped  or  cut  down  they  disappear  in 
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a  week  or  two,  especially  if  diet  is  adequate.  Remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  symptoms  are  outward  manifestations  of  long- 
advancing  inward  disruption.  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of  all  sacra¬ 
ments  which  produce  undesirable  effects  when  used  exces¬ 
sively.  This  way  you  will  gain  greater  benefits  from  these  sub¬ 
stances.  Do  not  wait  for  symptoms  to  appear  before  limiting 
your  use  of  these  sacraments,  and  if  they  do  appear,  do  not 
begin  usage  again  as  soon  as  they  are  gone.  Give  your  entire 
body  time,  nutrition,  pure  water,  fresh  air,  rest,  healthful  exer¬ 
cise  and  possibly  a  short  fast  to  detoxify  and  readjust. 

Many  alcoholics  in  the  islands  have  cured  themselves  of 
this  addiction  by  substituting  kava  until  they  were  well  and 
then  stopping  the  kava,  which  is  not  nearly  as  addicting.  Kava 
or  its  extracted  pyrones  have  been  used  with  some  success  in 
the  treatment  of  grand  mal  epilepsy  and  to  relax  (but  not 
cure)  schizophrenics.  In  the  islands  kava  leaves  are  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  cuts  and  bruises  to  prevent  infection  and  promote 
healing.  There  is  evidence  that  kawain  and  possibly  other  kava 
pyrones  have  antibacterial  activity  against  gonococcus  and  coli 
bacilli.  We  strongly  recommend,  however,  that  no  one  attempt 
self-treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  Kawain  also  has  surface 
anesthetic  properties  similar  to  cocaine  alkaloids. 


NUTMEG 

(Myristica  f  rag r a  ns) 

A  sacrament  for  flavoring  and  for  improving  digestion,  and  a 
last-resort  mind  alterant. 

Other  names:  noz  muscada,  notemuge,  musk  nut,  mace,  mada 
shaunda  ("narcotic  fruit" — ancient  Hindu),  jaiphal  (Hindu), 
jou  tou  k'ou  (Chinese). 

The  seed  of  this  dioecious  tropical  evergreen  tree  of  the 
Nutmeg  family  (Myristicaceae)  is  the  nutmeg,  whereas  the 
fibrous  seed  covering  (aril)  is  mace.  It  is  native  to  the  East 
Indies,  particularly  the  Bandas  and  Moluccas,  but  now  it  is 
also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  Nutmeg  from  the  East 
Indies  is  more  potent  in  flavor  and  pharmacological  activity 
than  that  from  the  West  Indies. 

This  spice  was  first  imported  by  Arabian  traders  during  the 
first  centuries  A.D.,  then  by  the  Portuguese  in  1512,  by  the 
Dutch  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  later 
by  the  English  and  French. 

Nutmeg  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayurvedic  scriptures  (the 
ancient  Hindu  books  of  medicine)  and  still  remains  in  the 
Hindu  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  treatment  for  fever,  asthma  and 
heart  disease.  Arabian  physicians  from  the  seventh  century 
A.D.  used  it  for  digestive  disorders,  kidney  disease  and  lym¬ 
phatic  ailments.  Yemenite  men  still  consume  nutmegs  to  in¬ 
crease  and  maintain  their  sexual  vigor.  It  is  employed  in  Malay¬ 
an  medicine  as  an  analgesic,  sedative,  and  treatment  for  mad¬ 
ness.  Medieval  European  physicians  learned  of  nutmeg's  uses 
from  their  Arabian  colleagues.  It  was  semisuperstitiously  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  abortifacient  and  emmenagogue  by  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  women.  In  1829  the  famed  physiologist  J.  E. 
Purkinje  recorded  his  personal  psychedelic  experiences  with 


nutmeg.  In  India  it  is  still  often  mixed  with  tobacco  snuff  and 
added  to  betel  morsels  for  flavor  and  effect.  In  the  United 
States  it  became  fairly  popular  as  a  marijuana  substitute  among 
bohemians,  jazz  musicians,  and  prisoners.  In  his  autobiography 
Malcolm  X  described  his  prison  experiences  with  nutmeg.  He 
said  that  it  "had  the  kick  of  three  or  four  reefers." 

The  usual  prison  dose  is  a  matchbox  of  ground  nutmeg — 
about  20  grams.  This  amount  can  cause  some  very  severe 
psychological  and  physiological  effects.  These  effects  may 
vary  somewhat  with  the  individual,  the  dose  and  the  potency 
of  the  material.  Some  people  enjoy  it,  but  most  see  it  as  a  rath¬ 
er  grueling  experience.  Many  find  it  difficult  to  swallow  the  re¬ 
quired  dose.  Some  suffer  nausea  during  the  first  45  minutes. 
After  that  silly  feelings  and  giggling  often  occur.  This  is  soon 
followed  by  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  flushing  of  the 
skin  and  reddening  of  the  eyes.  Occasionally  a  person  will  feel 
agitated  and  hyperactive,  but  more  often  he  will  feel  heavy, 
intoxicated  and  unable  to  do  anything  but  lie  down.  Motor 
functions  may  be  confounded  and  speech  incoherent.  He  may 
become  overly  conscious  of  his  heart  beat  and  become  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  seeming  gaps  between  beats.  Later  he  may 
enter  a  stuporous  euphoric  state  in  which  he  experiences  pro¬ 
found  peace  of  mind  and  dreamy  visions.  If  he  is  able  to  move 
about  he  will  usually  feel  like  everything  is  in  slow  motion.  If 
he  is  able  to  engage  in  any  sexual  activity  he  may  find  it  espe¬ 
cially  pleasurable.  Orgasm  may  seem  to  last  for  an  hour.  A 
person  under  the  spell  of  nutmeg  is  likely  to  find  himself  un¬ 
able  actually  to  sleep,  but  also  incapable  of  being  really  awake. 
Sleepless  stupor  is  the  most  apt  description  of  nutmeg  nar¬ 
cosis.  This  condition  may  last  for  12  hours  followed  by  24 
hours  of  drowsiness  during  which  he  may  sleep  a  lot. 

The  after-effects  are  usually  quite  unpleasant:  aching  of  the 
bones  and  muscles,  soreness  and  aching  of  the  eyes,  running 
nose,  tiredness,  depression  and  possible  headaches.  One  of  the 
best  things  that  can  be  said  about  nutmeg  intoxication  is  that 
it  is  too  unpleasant  to  be  addicting. 

Scientists  have  not  as  yet  fully  determined  which  of  the 
components  of  nutmeg  is  responsible  for  its  effects.  Although 
some  physical  pharmacological  activity  has  been  noted  in  the 
nonvolatile  portions,  the  main  activity  apparently  resides  in 
the  volatile  essential  oil,  which  comprises  5  to  15%  of  the 
nutmeg's  weight.  The  essential  oil  from  20  grams  of  dried 
nutmeg  contains  about  200  mg.  myristicin,  70  mg.  elemicin, 
40  mg.  safrole,  and  20  mg.  methyleugenol,  plus  several  related 
oils  in  smaller  amounts,  and  some  terpenes.  Safrole,  which  is 
the  main  component  of  sassafras  oil,  is  the  non-amine  form  of 
the  psychedelic  MDA,  and  is  known  to  have  psychopharmaco- 
logical  activity.  The  amount  present  in  nutmeg,  however,  is  by 
itself  insufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  described  above. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  safrole  and  related  non-amines  may 
convert  to  their  amine  forms  (MDA,  TMA  etc.)  in  the  body  by 
reacting  with  ammonia. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  myristicin  fraction  is 
responsible  for  the  psychotropic  effects  of  nutmeg.  It  is  not 
certain  what  role  elemicin  plays  because  it  has  been  impossible 
to  separate  myristicin  and  elemicin  by  fractional  distillation. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  myristicin,  elemicin,  safrole  and 
several  other  aromatic  fractions  combine  synergistically  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  psychotomimetic  and  narcotic  effects  and  that  the 
terpenes  enhance  their  absorption  into  the  system.  Myristicin 
is  a  methylenedioxy-substituted  compound  similar  in  structure 
to  mescaline  but  lacking  the  terminal  nitrogen  on  the  side 
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chain.  It  is  the  non-amine  precursor  of  MMDA — a  psycho¬ 
active  substance  related  to  mescaline  but  with  three  times  its 
potency. 

There  are  several  species  of  Virola — also  of  the  Myristi- 
caceae — the  resins  of  which  are  employed  as  hallucinogenic 
snuffs  by  South  American  natives.  Although  they  also  con¬ 
tain  myristicin,  the  main  active  components  are  a  series  of 
tryptamine  derivatives.  There  are  no  reports  of  tryptamines 
in  nutmeg. 

The  essential  oils  of  nutmeg  are  usually  obtained  through 
steam  distillation.  Mace,  which  is  somewhat  less  sweet  than 
nutmeg,  contains  about  the  same  quantities  and  qualities  of 
active  substances.  The  leaf  of  the  nutmeg  tree  contains  about 
1 .5%  essential  oils. 

Ground  nutmeg  and  mace  lose  their  essential  oils  rather 
quickly.  For  this  reason  10  grams  (two  seeds)  are  usually 
taken  to  equal  20  grams  of  the  ground  material.  We  have  heard 
reports  of  hallucinogenic  experiences  from  5  grams  with  a 
minimum  of  unpleasant  side  effects  and  hangover.  If  any  indi¬ 
viduals  choose  to  employ  nutmeg  as  a  sacrament  we  recom¬ 
ment  that  5  grams  or  less  be  used  and  that  subsequent  in¬ 
creases  be  approached  gradually  and  cautiously. 

Before  taking  large  doses  of  nutmeg  one  should  have  a 
bowel  movement  and  relieve  the  bladder.  Nutmeg  often  makes 
urination  difficult  and  has  constipating  effects  similar  to  pare¬ 
goric  and  the  opiates.  Fruit  juices  should  be  on  hand  to  relieve 
the  dry  mouth  condition  described  earlier.  Some  people  have 
no  desire  for  food  during  a  nutmeg  experience;  others  develop 
a  craving  for  sweets. 

Nutmeg  oils  tend  to  increase  fat  deposits  on  the  liver.  Saf- 
role  has  been  proven  to  be  carcinogenic  (tumor-inducing)  and 
hepatotoxic  (toxic  to  the  liver).  Persons  with  personal  or 
family  histories  of  cancer,  tumors  or  liver  disorders  are  advised 
not  to  use  quantities  of  nutmeg.  We  strongly  advise  against 
the  use  of  any  mind-altering  sacrament  while  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  or  engaging  in  any  potentially  dangerous  task 
which  demands  the  best  from  our  motor  reflexes.  We  are  most 
emphatic  about  this  in  the  case  of  nutmeg. 


OLOLUIQUE 

(Rivea  corymbosa) 

and  related  sacraments 
in  the  Morning  Glory  (Bindweed)  family 

A  sacrament  for  determining  the  cause  of  maladies,  for  finding 
lost  or  stolen  items,  and  to  consult  depths  of  wisdom  which 
are  otherwise  difficult  to  reach. 

"Ololuique"  is  the  ancient  Nahuatl  name  for  the  roundish 
seeds  of  Rivea  corymbosa.  It  means  "round  things."  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  Bindweed  family  (Convolvulaceae) .  Also  in  this 
family,  having  nearly  the  same  psychoactive  chemistry  and 
employed  similarly  by  various  Indian  peoples  of  Mexico,  is 
badoh  negro,  the  Zapotec  name  for  the  seeds  of  a  Mexican 
variety  of  morning  glory  (Ipomoea  violacea) ,  also  of  the  Bind¬ 
weed  family.  In  many  villages  the  black  badoh  negro  seeds  are 
referred  to  as  "macho" — male — and  are  used  by  the  men, 
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while  the  lighter-colored  Rivea  seeds  are  called  "hembra" — 
female — and  are  used  by  the  women. 

Some  species  of  Argyreia,  Convolvulus  and  Stictocardia 
(also  Bindweed  family)  contain  the  same  psychoactive  alka¬ 
loids.  Most  well-known  among  these  are  the  seeds  of  the  baby 
Flawaiian  wood  rose  (Argyreia  nervosa ).  It  and  these  others 
may  be  regarded  as  sacramental  equivalents  of  the  Ipomoea 
and  Rivea  species. 

Other  names:  (a)  Rivea  corymbosa  (ololuique):  semilla  de  la 
Virgen,  coaxihuitl  (Aztec  for  snake  plant),  coatl  xoxoulique 
(Aztec  for  green  serpent),  piule,  la  senorita,  bador,  Turbina 
corymbosa,  Ipomoea  sidaefolia,  choisy;  (b)  Ipomoea  violacea: 
tlitlitzen,  badoh  negro,  badungas,  badoh,  la'aja  shnash,  Mexi¬ 
can  morning  glory. 

Ipomoea  violacea  is  found  at  various  elevations  throughout 
Mexico.  Rivea  corymbosa  grows  abundantly  in  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Mexico.  These  seeds  are  employed  by  many  tribes 
of  Oaxaca  including  Zapotecs,  Mazatecs,  Mixtecs  and  China- 
tecs.  The  procedure  for  use  is  somewhat  influenced  by  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  is  more  or  less  as  follows: 

The  person  planning  to  take  the  sacrament  must  first  sol¬ 
emnly  commit  himself  to  do  so.  He  must  go  out  and  cut 
branches  bearing  the  seeds.  A  vow  to  the  Virgin  is  made.  If  the 
ritual  is  for  diagnosis  and  healing,  the  sick  person  must  seek 
out  a  child  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  A  girl  for  a  man; 
a  boy  for  a  woman.  The  child  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  clean 
clothes.  The  ritual  takes  place  on  a  Friday  at  8  or  9  p.m.  Only 
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the  child,  the  patient  and  the  curandero  are  present.  There 
must  be  no  noise.  Rivea  seeds  are  measured  out  by  the  curan¬ 
dero  either  as  a  thimbleful,  a  cup  of  the  hand  measure,  or  in 
multiples  of  seven — that  is,  7,  14,  or  21  seeds.  Because  they 
are  smaller,  a  larger  number  of  Ipomoea  seeds  are  used.  Among 
some  tribes  13  Rivea  seeds  are  used,  this  being  a  magical  num¬ 
ber  as  well  as  representing  Jesus  and  the  twelve  apostles. 

The  curandero  begins  grinding  the  seeds  on  a  metate  (a 
stone  grinding  board)  while  praying  that  the  cause  and  cure  of 
the  ailment  be  revealed.  The  thoroughly  ground  seeds  are 
soaked  in  a  little  water  for  a  short  while.  The  liquid  is  then 
strained  through  a  clean  cloth  and  wrung  by  hand.  When 
giving  the  drink  to  the  patient,  the  curandero  says  three  Pater 
Nosters  and  three  Ave  Marias.  The  child  carries  the  bowl  and 
a  censer  of  burning  copal  incense.  The  patient  sits  up,  drinks 
and  lies  down.  They  wait  for  the  drink  to  take  effect.  If  the 
patient's  condition  improves,  he  stays  in  bed.  If  not,  he  gets 
up,  lies  before  the  household  altar  for  a  while,  then  gets  up 
and  returns  to  bed.  No  one  talks  until  the  next  day,  but  if  the 
session  has  been  successful,  the  cause  of  illness  and  the  cure 
are  intuitively  revealed  to  either  the  patient,  the  child  or  the 
curandero.  Some  Indians  say  that  when  seeking  a  cure  or  a 
lost  or  stolen  object  "the  little  people"  come  and  whisper  the 
secret  in  the  ears  of  the  person  who  has  taken  the  seeds.  If 
there  is  not  total  silence  their  whispers  cannot  be  heard.  Many 
people  find  noise  or  wordy  conversation  bothersome  when 
they  are  within  the  sphere  of  sacraments  of  this  group.  Most 
curanderos  insist  that  a  person  taking  these  sacraments  follow 
the  same  rules  of  abstinence  required  for  the  use  of  psilocybe 
mushrooms,  i.e.,  avoiding  salt,  fat,  chicken,  pork,  alcohol  and 
sexual  relations  for  four  days  before  and  four  days  afterwards. 

The  most  psychopharmacologically  active  component  of 
this  group  of  sacraments  is  cZ-lysergic  acid  amide.  It  has  about 
one-tenth  the  microgram  potency  of  LSD.  It  is  present  in  the 
form  of  a  salt  and  is  therefore  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
ether  or  alcohol  unless  it  is  first  hydrolyzed  with  a  10%  am¬ 
monium  hydroxide  solution.  This  alkaloid  is  also  present  in 
the  leaves  and  stems,  but  in  lesser  concentrations  than  in  the 
seeds.  Turbicoryn,  a  crystalline  glucoside  with  antitension  and 
CNS-stimulating  properties,  has  been  found  in  the  seeds  of 
Rivea  corymbosa.  All  of  this  group  of  sacraments  also  contain 
several  other  lysergic  acid  derivatives  including  ergine,  iso- 
ergine,  chanoclavine  and  elymoclavine.  R.  corymbosa  also  con¬ 
tains  lysergol,  while  /.  violacea  instead  contains  ergometrine,  a 
strong  hemostatic  and  uterotonic. 

Varieties  of  Ipomoea  violacea  common  in  the  United  States 
which  contain  c/- lysergic  acid  amide  are:  Heavenly  Blue,  Pearly 
Gates,  Flying  Saucers,  Wedding  Bells,  Blue  Star  and  Summer 
Skies.  (See  page  19). 

The  effect  of  these  alkaloids  in  combination  is  similar  to 
LSD  and  other  hallucinogens,  but  more  tranquil.  Some  people 
experience  nausea  during  the  first  hour.  Large  doese  are  not 
recommended.  After  the  major  effects  have  worn  off  one  usu¬ 
ally  feels  very  soft  and  relaxed. 

Many  people — scientists  included — have  said  that  they 
found  no  hallucinogenic  effect  from  these  seeds.  It  was  later 
learned  that  in  almost  all  of  these  instances  the  seeds  had  been 
swallowed  whole  or  scarcely  chewed.  The  seeds  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  ground  or  chewed  to  a  pulp  and  mixed  with  some 
water  to  make  the  alkaloids  available  for  assimilation.  Because 
of  their  hardness  one  should  grind  rather  than  chew  Rivea 
seeds. 


It  is  not  advisable  for  people  with  a  history  of  hepatitis, 
jaundice,  or  other  serious  liver  disease  to  take  lysergic  acid 
amides.  Because  several  of  the  alkaloids  in  this  family  of  sacra¬ 
ments  have  powerful  uterus-stimulating  properties  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  not  be  taken  by  pregnant  women. 

The  dose  of  baby  Hawaiian  wood  rose  seeds  commonly 
employed  by  members  of  the  psychedelic  subculture  is  4-8 
seeds.  Each  round  pod  contains  four  seeds.  The  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  scrape  or  singe  the  white  layer  from  the  seed  co  jt 
before  grinding.  This  layer  is  believed  to  contain  a  strychnine¬ 
like  alkaloid  which  may  cause  undesirable  symptoms.  Many 
people  suffer  nausea  during  the  first  hour  of  a  wood  rose  ex¬ 
perience.  If  the  body  wishes  to  vomit,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  We  recommend  starting  with  no  more  than  two  seeds. 


PEYOTE 

(Lophophora  williamsii) 

A  sacrament  for  aiding  in  contemplation  of  problems,  liberat¬ 
ing  energies,  purifying  the  mind  and  body,  and  solemnizing 
weddings. 

Other  names:  peyotl  (Aztec),  hikuri  wanami  (Huichol),  cha- 
llote  (parts  of  Texas),  pellote,  mescal  button,  pioniyo,  pejori 
(Opata),  beyo  (Otomi),  peyori  (Pima),  walena  (Taos),  mesca- 
lito  (Yaqui),  hos  (Mescalero  Apache),  kambaba  (Tepeuane), 
watara  (Cora),  hikuli  (Tarahumare). 

Some  tribes  including  the  Huichol  recognize  two  distinct 
forms  of  peyote:  The  large,  more  potent  and  more  bitter 
buttons  are  called  tzinouritehua-hikuri,  which  means  "peyote 
of  the  gods."  The  smaller  buttons  (probably  an  earlier  age- 
phase  of  the  other)  are  called  rhaitoumuanitari-hikuri,  "peyote 
of  the  goddesses."  They  are  more  palatable  than  the  larger  but¬ 
tons  and  are  said  to  be  milder.  However,  we  have  found  them 
often  to  be  surprisingly  potent. 
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This  button-like  cactus  grows  wild  in  Central  Mexico  and 
Southern  Texas.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  open,  sunlit  places, 
but  usually  grows  in  mesquite  or  creosote  thickets,  or  in  the 
shade  of  larger  desert  plants  such  as  opuntia,  euphorbia  and 
yucca.  The  buttons  are  dark  bluish-green  and  grow  close  to 
the  ground;  therefore  they  may  be  difficult  to  find. 

Peyote  includes  at  least  fifteen  B-phenethylamine  and  simple 
isoquinoline  alkaloids  including  mescaline  (a  hallucinogen),  an- 
halonine  (a  reflex  excitant),  pelotine  (a  convulsant),  lopho- 
phorine  (respiratory  stimulant),  anhalonidine,  anhalamine,  N- 
methylmescaline,  N-acetylmescaline,  and  O-methy  lanhaloni- 
dine.  Because  the  peyote  and  mescaline  experiences  differ 
qualitatively  from  each  other  in  some  ways  it  is  apparent  that 
the  other  alkaloids  combine  synergistically  with  mescaline  to 
produce  a  unique  effect.  The  mescaline  yield  is  about  6%  by 
weight  of  the  dried  button. 

The  peyote  rituals  of  the  Huichol  Indians  of  Central  Mexico 
still  closely  resemble  pre-columbian  practices.  Christian  figures, 
symbols  and  concepts  have  not  entered  the  ceremony.  When 
these  people  desire  peyote  a  pilgrimage  or  hunt  is  arranged, 
usually  during  winter.  Before  the  hunt  a  ceremony  is  held  in 
which  the  peyote  seekers  (peyoteros)  must  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edge  all  sexual  transgressions.  Spouses  and  lovers  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  display  or  entertain  negative  feelings  such  as  jeal¬ 
ousy,  anger  or  hurt.  A  knot  is  tied  in  a  cord  for  each  incident 
mentioned.  The  purpose  of  this  ceremony  is  to  liberate  the 
peyotero  from  his  adulthood  so  that  he  may  be  as  a  child  once 
more  and  thus  be  allowed  entrance  to  the  "magical  peyote 
country." 

A  shaman  leads  the  journey.  While  the  tepu  drum  is  sounded 
gourds  are  shaken  by  children  who  are  attached  as  a  team  to  a 
string,  and  whom  the  shaman  has  symbolistically  transformed 
into  hummingbirds  so  that  they  may  lead  the  way  to  the 
peyote.  The  shaman  chants: 

Behold,  you  hummingbirds; 

Indeed,  we  go  where  peyoteros  have  gone 

On  ancient  peyote  pilgrimages. 

Who  knows  if  we  will  arrive 

For  the  journey  is  dangerous. 

One  must  fly  high  to  pass  over  the  wind, 

Lightly  as  air. 

We  will  camp  beneath  the  highest  trees. 

Elder  Brother  guides  them. 

He  tells  them  where  to  fly 

That  they  may  enter  safely 

Like  a  string  of  beads  they  rise. 

How  beautiful  our  pilgrimage. 

So  speaks  Elder  Brother. 

Elder  Brother,  Kauyumarie  (Deer  Tail),  is  the  overspirit  of  all 
deer  species.  To  the  Huichol  deer,  peyote  and  maize  are  uni¬ 
fied  in  the  same  spiritual  complex. 

The  arduous  journey  may  take  several  weeks  each  way. 
Participants  must  abstain  from  sex,  salt,  and  chile.  Dried  tor¬ 
tillas  are  the  only  nourishment  allowed.  Very  little  water  is 
taken.  At  one  point  of  the  journey  known  as  the  Gateway  of 
Clashing  Clouds  there  is  said  to  be  great  danger  (mystical  and 
spiritual  rather  than  physical).  Novice  pilgrims  are  blindfolded 
.to  protect  them  from  this  danger  and  from  the  blinding  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  Sacred  Peyote  Land.  After  entrance  to  this 
"magical  land"  each  person  is  given  a  cup  of  water  to  drink. 
The  shaman  removes  the  blindfolds  and  pours  water  over  the 


novices'  heads. 

When  in  their  search  they  find  the  first  buttons  the  shaman 
shoots  at  these  with  arrows  as  though  they  were  the  deer. 
Prayers  are  offered  to  Elder  Brother  asking  him  not  to  be 
angry  for  killing  him.  The  buttons  are  cut  above  the  ground 
leaving  the  roots  intact.  The  latter  can  now  regenerate  new 
plants.  It  is  wasteful  to  remove  the  roots  since  they  contain  no 
active  alkaloids.  Upon  picking  a  button  it  is  touched  to  the 
forehead,  face,  throat  and  heart.  Then  it  is  eaten  or  added  to 
the  collection.  They  take  no  more  than  is  needed.  Some 
peyote  gifts  are  exchanged. 

After  all  have  had  a  taste  of  peyote  they  sit  on  the  ground 
in  a  circle  about  a  creosote  bush  or  other  material  gathered 
for  making  a  fire.  Small  sacrificial  gifts  are  placed  upon  the 
kindling  material.  The  shaman  touches  these  gifts  with  his 
ceremonial  arrow.  Then  he  sets  fire  to  a  small  wool  painting 
which  he  has  prepared  by  laying  lengths  of  colored  wool  yarn 
upon  the  wax-coated  surface  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  in  spirals 
to  form  symbolic  pictures.  This  in  turn  is  used  to  ignite  the 
bush  and  the  offerings.  A  gourd  filled  with  peyote  is  passed 
around  and  all  partake  till  it  is  empty.  The  shaman  may  go 
about  the  circle  touching  the  forehead,  face,  throat  and  heart 
of  each  person  with  a  button  before  placing  it  like  a  eucharist 
in  the  mouth. 

While  waiting  for  the  effects  of  the  peyote  to  take  place 
music  is  made  with  guitar  or  fiddle.  Some  sing  or  dance  around 
the  fire.  Later  instruments  are  put  aside.  Participants  sit  about 
silently  communing  with  the  fire  and  listening  to  what  peyote 
teaches.  Each  person  receives  a  new  name,  which  the  Huichol 
say  rises  out  of  the  fire  in  colored  ribbons.  Some  may  place 
about  themselves  a  circle  of  candles  as  protection  against 
sorcerers  and  evil  spirits  while  the  soul  journeys  from  the  body. 
The  details  of  one's  peyote  experience  are  private  and  are  not 
usually  discussed  with  others. 

On  the  following  day  they  bid  farewell  to  the  sacred  coun¬ 
try  and  implore  the  great  spirits  never  to  leave.  The  Huichol 
depart,  taking  with  them  some  peyote  for  those  at  home. 

Upon  returning  from  the  journey  all  gather  round  a  fire. 
The  knotted  cord  of  sexual  transgressions  is  passed  around 
the  circle,  once  counterclockwise  behind  them  and  once  clock¬ 
wise  in  front  of  them.  This  symbolizes  transformation.  Each 
person  undoes  his  own  knots  and  the  cord  is  sacrificed  to 
Tatewari  (Grandfather  Fire). 

The  Huichol  and  other  peyote-oriented  tribes  frequently 
consume  large  quantities  of  peyote — a  dozen  buttons  or  more. 
Peyote  fans  in  our  own  culture  usually  find  three  to  six  but¬ 
tons  more  than  enough.  Many  people  find  one  button  or  even 
a  piece  of  one  very  stimulating.  If  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Tree  of  Life  wishes  to  employ  peyote  as  a  sacrament  we 
recommend  that  he  use  the  smallest  quantity,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  until  he  has  found  the  correct  amount  for  himself 
by  gradual  increase. 

Peyote  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  People  have  tried  many  ways 
to  disguise  this.  They  have  boiled  it  to  a  tea,  reduced  it  to  a 
tar,  combined  it  witfi  mint  and  other  pleasant  herbs  and 
flavors,  but  the  bitterness  is  still  there.  The  Indians  say  that  if 
one  is  of  a  pure  heart  he  will  not  taste  the  bitterness.  We  f  ind 
that  by  simply  placing  the  button  in  the  mouth  and  slowly 
chewing  it  as  it  mingles  with  saliva  a  person  can  let  his  medita¬ 
tions  enter  the  heart  of  the  bitterness  with  understanding  and 
appreciation.  Then  the  mind  can  go  beyond  the  bitterness  and 
one  can  eat  as  much  as  he  desires.  A  little  grapefruit  juice  can 
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Sunami  ( Ario carpus  fissuratus)  x  1 


A.  kotschoubeyanus  x  2/3 


Tsuvviri  (A.  retusus)  x  3/4 


be  taken  immediately  afterwards  to  wash  away  the  taste. 
Before  eating  peyote  the  tufts  of  hair  should  be  removed. 

Within  a  half  hour  after  eating  peyote  the  first  effects  are 
felt.  At  this  point  some  may  experience  nausea.  If  one  feels  the 
need  to  vomit  this  urge  should  not  be  resisted.  By  eating  the 
buttons  slowly  during  an  hour's  time  the  system  is  not  so 
shocked  by  the  alkaloids  and  little  if  any  nausea  is  felt.  Many 
find  that  the  grapefruit  juice  also  counteracts  the  nausea. 

Small  amounts  of  peyote  are  used  by  many  Indians  to  com¬ 
bat  hunger,  thirst  and  exhaustion.  A  person  who  has  eaten 
peyote  does  not  usually  desire  food  for  many  hours.  For  this 
reason  obese  people  have  sometimes  used  the  cactus  as  a  re¬ 
ducing  aid.  Thin  or  undernourished  people  are  advised  not  to 
take  p.eyote  too  often.  The  Huichol  rub  the  juices  of  fresh 
peyote  on  wounds  to  heal  them  and  to  prevent  infection. 
The  chewed  juices  from  dried  peyote  may  also  be  used.  Re¬ 
searchers  at  the  University  of  Arizona  have  isolated  from  the 
cactus  a  water-soluble  crystalline  compound  with  antibiotic 
activity  against  many  bacteria  including  some  penicillin- 
resistant  staphylococci. 

The  Tarehumares  employ  as  peyote  many  cacti  other  than 
Lophophora.  These  include:  mulato  (Epitheliantha  micro- 
meris) ,  which  is  used  to  make  the  eyes  large  and  clear  to  see 
sorcerers,  to  prolong  life  and  to  give  speed  to  runners;  rosa- 
para,  said  by  botanists  to  be  a  later  vegetative  stage  of  mulato 
and  sometimes  listed  as  Mammillaria  micromeris;  sunami  (Ario- 
carpus  fissuratus) — rare,  but  said  to  be  more  potent  than 
peyote  and  employed  in  the  same  way  or  made  into  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink;  tsuwiri  ( Ariocarpus  retusus) ,  which  the  Huichols 
call  "false  peyote"  and  regard  as  dangerous  because  it  causes 
"bad  trips";  cawe  (Pachycereus  pecten-aboriginum),  fairly  rare, 
but  sometimes  used  as  a  narcotic.  Other  species  of  cactus 
sometimes  used  are:  Ariocarpus  kotschoubeanus,  Astrophytum 
asterias,  A.  capricorne,  A.  myriostigma,  Aztekium  ritterii, 
Dolichothele  longimamma,  Obregonia  denegrii,  Pelecyphora 
aselliformis,  and  Solicia  pectinata.  Mescaline  and  related  alka¬ 
loids  have  been  found  in  many  of  these.  It  is  possible  to  use 
these  cacti  as  sacraments  in  states  where  Lophophora  williamsii 
is  forbidden.  (See  page  19). 

Donana  (Coryphantha  macromeris )  and  C.  runyonii  con¬ 
tain  macromerine,  which  is  chemically  related  to  mescaline  but 
1/5  its  potency.  There  are  no  statutes  governing  these  cacti. 


Rosapara  (Mammillaria  micromeris)  with  Mulato  {Epitheliantha 
micromeris)  in  center — see  text,  x  1 
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Coryphantha  runyonii  x  1 


Dolichothele  longimamma  x  1/2 


Donana  ( Coryphantha  macromeris)  x  1/2 


Astrophytum  aster ias  x  1  Vi 


Obregonia  denegrii  x  1  A.  myriostigma  x  1 
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PEYOTE  RELIGION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

During  the  past  few  centuries  peyote  practices  have  spread 
northward  through  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  among  many  Plains 
Indian  tribes  including  Navaho,  Sioux,  Comanche  and  Kiowa. 
Between  1880  and  1885  the  ceremony  was  standardized.  By 


A.  capricorne  x  2/3 


1920  the  practices  of  most  tribes  were  universally  consistent 
with  only  minor  variations.  Today  these  intertribal  practices 
are  organized  legally  as  the  Native  American  Church.  This 
church  preaches  brotherly  love,  solid  ethical  concepts,  and 
abstention  from  alcohol. 


Pelecyphora  aselliformis  x  114 


Solisia  pectinata  x  314 


Aztekium  ritterii  x  2 
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NAVAHO  PEYOTE  RITUAL 

The  ritual  is  held  either  for  celebrating  an  event  or  to  help 
someone  rid  himself  of  a  physical,  mental  or  emotional  ail¬ 
ment.  Participants  usually  fast  on  the  day  of  the  ritual,  espe¬ 
cially  avoiding  salt.  The  meeting  is  held  on  a  Saturday  evening 
in  a  tepee,  hogan  or  round  house  with  appropriate  ventilation 
in  the  roof  to  accommodate  a  fire. 

The  four  required  officiators  of  the  ceremony  are  Road 
Man,  Cedar  Man,  Fire  Man  and  Drum  Man.  Road  Man  is  not  a 
shaman,  but  rather  an  experienced  administrator  of  authority 
who  keeps  the  meeting  "on  the  road."  He  sits  still  through 
most  of  the  ceremony.  Humility  and  clarity  are  his  talents. 
Cedar  Man  has  a  task  of  blessing  and  purifying  the  meeting 
with  cedar  smoke.  Often  he  acts  as  spokesman  for  Road  Man. 
Great  love  is  the  talent  most  required  of  him.  Fire  Man  repre¬ 
sents  strength  and  movement.  He  tends  the  door  and  the  fire 
and  keeps  the  floor  clean.  When  he  is  not  busy  with  his  many 
tasks  he  sits  opposite  Road  Man,  their  gazes  locked  in  commu¬ 
nication.  Drum  Man  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  meeting. 


ARRANGEMENT  OE  HOGAN  FOR  PEYOTE  CEREMONY: 
From  top;  Road  Man,  Drum  Man,  Cedar  Man,  altar  cloth, 
crescent  altar  with  Chief  Peyote,  crescent  ember  bed,  fire, 
smoke  stick,  bowls  of  water,  corn,  fruit  and  meat,  entrance 
cloth,  Fire  Man,  entrance.  Participants  seated  round. 

Road  Man  brings  the  required  artifacts:  a  staff,  a  drum,  a 
rattle,  an  eagle-bone  whistle,  two  feather  fans,  a  bunch  of  sage, 
tobacco,  rolling  papers  and  peyote. 

At  8  p.m.  Road  Man  blows  his  whistle  four  times,  once  in 
each  direction.  Fire  Man  stands  by  the  door  to  greet  the 
people  as  they  enter,  moving  clockwise  about  the  room.  They 
take  their  places  seated  with  legs  drawn  up.  Everything  in  the 
meeting  house  is  arranged  as  in  the  diagram  above  Cedar  Man 
sprinkles  powdered  cedar  needles  on  the  fire  embers  and  fans 
smoke  at  Road  Man.  Road  Man  purifies  the  peyote  and  arti¬ 
facts  with  four  sweeps  of  each  through  the  smoke.  Drum  Man 


does  the  same  with  the  drum.  Road  Man  places  a  small  bunch 
of  sage  upon  the  altar  and  on  top  of  this  he  places  a  large, 
perfectly  formed  peyote  button.  This  is  known  as  "Chief 
Peyote"  or  "Father  Peyote."  He  passes  a  sage  branch  clock¬ 
wise  around  the  room.  Each  person  takes  a  piece  and  rubs  it 
all  over  himself  for  purification.  Tobacco  is  passed  around  and 
each  person  rolls  a  cigarette,  which  Fire  Man  lights  with  an 
ember.  All  smoke,  blowing  the  fumes  toward  the  altar,  the 
earth,  the  others  and  themselves.  Fire  Man  places  finished 
butts  in  the  ember  pile.  Road  Man  says  a  prayer  and  announces 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Peyote  is  passed  around  and  the 
participants  chew  it  while  praying  silently  and  focusing  on  the 
altar.  Road  Man  sings  four  songs.  These  are  not  necessarily  in 
any  known  language,  but  may  be  taught  to  him  by  peyote. 
The  drum  and  rattle  are  passed  around  and  participants  may 
sound  them  for  a  while  or  simply  touch  them.  Peyote  is  passed 
around  three  or  four  times.  One  may  take  as  little  or  as  much 
as  he  pleases.  If  one  becomes  nauseous  it  is  correct  etiquette 
to  vomit,  for  this  is  ridding  oneself  of  evil.  A  can  is  provided 
for  this.  Disposal  and  cleaning  are  the  tasks  of  F  ire  Man. 

At  midnight  Road  Man  takes  up  the  staff  and  sings.  Fire 
Man  cleans  around  the  fire  and  goes  outside  to  fetch  a  pail  of 
water.  Cedar  Man  blesses  it  with  smoke.  Fire  Man  kneelswith 
a  cigarette  and  prays,  contemplating  the  meaning  of  water  to 
life.  The  pail  and  a  cup  are  passed  to  the  left.  All  drink  some. 
Drum  Man  wets  his  drum.  Road  Man  waters  "Chief  Peyote,” 
the  staff  and  the  rattle  before  drinking  his  share.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  excused  for  a  few  minutes  may  leave  the  room.  If 
anyone  had  a  need  to  leave  the  room  at  any  other  time  he 
would  have  had  to  indicate  so  with  a  gesture  to  the  Road  Man 
and  get  his  permission,  and  walk  behind  the  others  so  as  not 
to  step  between  them  and  the  fire. 

After  the  midnight  break  all  are  brought  back  to  the  mood 
— first  by  Cedar  Man  who  wafts  smoke  at  the  members  and 
then  by  Road  Man  or  Cedar  Man  who  reminds  all  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting. Tobacco  is  smoked  again.  All  pray  silently 
for  what  they  seek.  The  staff  is  passed  around.  During  the 
entire  ceremony  no  one  may  speak  unless  he  holds  the  staff. 
Now  each  person  has  the  chance  to  say  what  is  in  his  heart. 
He  may  make  confessions  and  ask  forgiveness  and  understand¬ 
ing  from  his  brothers  or  speak  of  his  needs  and  deepest  feel¬ 
ings.  A  woman  rarely  takes  the  staff  to  speak.  It  is  not  that 
she  has  lesser  rights  than  man.  The  Indians  believe  that  woman 
is  intuitive  and  "knows";  therefore  she  "speaks"  less  often 
than  man. 

If  any  healing  is  to  be  done  it  takes  place  now.  Road  Man 
burns  his  cigarette  in  the  fire,  fans  cedar  smoke  at  the  patient, 
gives  him  more  peyote  and  fans  him  again. 

At  3  a.m.  Road  Man  indicates  that  it  is  that  time.  Prior  to 
this  participants  concentrated  on  feeling,  and  let  peyote  show 
them  new  things.  Now  thoughts  are  turned  to  understanding 
with  the  mind  what  peyote  has  taught  the  spirit. 

At  dawn  a  fifth  officiator — Earth  Woman — becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ceremony.  She  brings  water  and  with  Road  Man 
and  Drum  Man  she  sings  the  Morning  Water  Song.  Then  she 
serves  a  light,  token  breakfast  of  water,  corn,  fruit  and  bone¬ 
less  meat — in  that  order  (see  placement  in  diagram).  It  is 
blessed  by  Cedar  Man  while  Earth  Woman  smokes  a  cigarette 
and  Road  Man  sings  a  final  song.  Each  person  takes  only  a 
morsel  of  food.  The  sage  and  "Chief  Peyote"  are  removed 
from  the  altar.  The  ceremony  is  ended.  All  relax  inside  or  out¬ 
side.  They  talk  and  laugh.  At  noon  a  large  feast  is  served. 
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PEYOTE  AND  THE  LAW 

Until  recently  ithasbeen  legal  to  possess,  consume  and  even 
sell  peyote  in  the  State  of  California.  The  law  prohibiting 
peyote  is  found  in  Division  10,  Narcotics,  Article  2.5,  Section 
11540  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code  of  the  State  of  California 
(effective  June  23,  1959).  It  reads:  Every  person  who  plants, 
cultivates,  harvests,  dries,  or  processes  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Lophophora,  also  known  as  peyote,  or  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  in  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  10 
years.  (The  remaining  paragraph  of  this  section  deals  solely 
with  prior  convictions.) 

Peyote  is  nearly  always  sold  here  in  the  form  of  pre-dried 
buttons.  A  Californian  peyote  consumer  would  have  neither 
need  nor  opportunity  to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest  or  dry  the 
buttons  himself.  The  law  clearly  states  that  it  is  illegal  to  proc¬ 
ess  the  buttons.  This  probably  would  include  grinding  the 
buttons,  brewing  a  tea  of  them  and  extracting  mescaline  or 
other  components  from  them.  The  law  mentions  nothing 
about  possessing  or  consuming  peyote. 

Several  other  states  have  had  peyote  laws.  Many  of  these 
were  repealed  or  altered  to  make  allowances  for  bona  fide 
ceremonial  use  in  religions  under  state  incorporation.  To  some 
extent  the  Federal  Government  has  invoked  the  1938  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  control  the  sale  and  use  of 
peyote.  Presently  peyote  and  mescaline  are  controlled  under 
Title  21  of  the  United  States  Code  (1970  Edition).  Under 
Schedule  I,  (C)  of  this  title  mescaline  and  peyote  are  regarded 
as  substances  for  which  there  is  a  lack  of  accepted  Su.ety 
under  medical  supervision.  It  is  *1  legal  to  sell  or  possess  these 
substances.  These  laws  became  effective  on  or  about  October 
26,  1970.  The  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life  was  legally  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  State  of  California  on  November  3,  1971. 
Therefore  we  cannot  lawfully  declare  or  recommend  or  declare 
as  sacraments  within  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  Possessions 
any  materials  which  are  scheduled  within  this  title.  These  laws 
are  rather  vague  and  difficult  to  interpret.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  many  of  them  are  unconstitutional  and  unenforce¬ 
able.  The  term  "peyote”  has  not  been  defined  in  section  802 
of  Title  21  wherein  other  definitions  are  given  regarding  the 
subchapter  in  which  this  substance  is  scheduled.  This  over¬ 
sight  may  be  the  basis  for  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law. 
The  term  "peyote"  is  actually  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Nahuatl  word  peyotl,  which  refers  to  any  type  of  cactus. 
There  is  no  way  to  determine  how  the  courts  would  decide  on 
this  piece  of  muddled  legislation  until  a  test  case  has  occurred. 
The  ommission  of  possession  prohibition  in  California  law  and 
the  lack  of  any  laws  governing  peyote  (L.  williamsii)  in  other 
states  is  superceded  by  the  Federal  statutes.  The  prohibition 
of  mescaline  under  Schedule  I  (C)  may  apply  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  any  cacti  which  contain  this  alkaloid.  These  may  in¬ 
clude  certain  Pelecyphora  and  Trichocereus  species  mentioned 
in  this  book  (See  page  15  and  pages  21-23).  Federal  courts 
have  decided  that  under  Constitutional  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom  members  of  the  Native  American  Church  (mostly 
Indians)  may  use  peyote  in  their  ceremonies  because  it  was 
their  sacrament  before  any  laws  were  passed  against  it.  The 
Church  of  the  Awakening  has  taken  the  stand  that  this  excep¬ 
tion  is  unfair  if  it  is  not  extended  to  other  religious  groups, 
but  so  far  their  appeals  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  courts. 

Psilocybin  and  psilocyn  (sic)  are  also  included  under 
Schedule  I,  (C)  of  this  title.  The  law  may  be  interpreted  to 


indicate  that  possession  and  use  of  certain  mushroom  species 
containing  these  alkaloids  are  illegal.  (See  page  20  of  this 
book).  Lysergic  acid  amide,  the  active  component  of  various 
plants  of  the  Morning  Glory  family  is  listed  in  Schedule  III 
(B)  of  Title  21.  These  laws  are  also  unclear.  It  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  courts  intend  to  apply  the  law  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  legal  to  possess  the  seeds  and  plants  for 
ordinary  horticultural  purposes,  but  that  the  moment  a  person 
consumes  or  even  grinds  the  seeds  he  has  broken  the  law.  (See 
pages  12  and  13  of  this  book). 

Any  statements  made  in  this  book  regarding  law  are  our 
own  speculations  and  interpretations.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  advise  anyone  in  these  matters. 


PIPILZINTZINTLI 

(Salvia  divinorum,  Coleus  blumei  and  C.  pumila) 

A  sacrament  for  divination  and  healing. 

Other  names:  yerba  Maria,  hojas  de  la  pastora  ("leaves  of  the 
shepherdess"),  shkapastora. 

When  psilocybe  mushrooms  and  morning  glories  are  not  in 
season,  the  Mazatec  Indians  use  the  leaves  of  these  plants  of 
the  Mint  family  (Labiatae)  as  substitutes.  The  effects  occur 
more  quickly,  but  are  less  striking  and  shorter-lasting  (114-2 
hours)  than  those  of  the  mushroom. 

Coleus  is  an  Old  World  introduction  from  southeastern 
Asia.  Salvia  has  existed  in  Mexico  since  pre-Columbian  times. 
Nevertheless,  the  Mazatecs  recognized  them  as  members  of  the 
same  family.  They  regard  Salvia  as  "the  female,"  Coleus  pumila 
as  "the  male"  and  two  varieties  of  C.  blumei  as  "the  child" 
and  "the  godchild."  None  of  these  plants  grow  wild,  but  are 
cultivated  by  vegetative  propagation  usually  in  hidden  places 
in  remote  and  isolated  mountain  ravines. 

When  an  Indian  medicine  man  wishes  to  use  this  sacrament 
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he  kneels  before  the  plant  and  prays  to  it,  asking  for  its  aid. 
Then  he  collects  about  seventy  large  leaves  for  each  person 
taking  the  sacrament.  In  earlier  times  both  the  leaves  and  the 
stems  were  taken.  Now  only  the  leaves  are  used.  This  newer 
practice  is  less  wasteful  of  nature's  gifts  because  these  plants 
are  fairly  rare  and  new  leaves  grow  quickly  where  old  ones 
have  been  removed.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  thoroughly 
chewed  and  swallowed,  but  more  often  are  crushed  on  a 
metate  (usually  by  a  virgin),  diluted  with  a  little  water,  strained 
and  drunk.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  effects  are  of  shorter 
duration  any  of  the  various  ceremonial  practices  of  the  mush¬ 
room  and  morning  glory  rites  may  be  employed. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  S.  divinorum  even  in  Mazatec  country. 
Coleus  plants  are  available  from  any  nursery  or  they  can  be 
raised  from  the  seed.  They  are  quite  hardy  as  long  as  they  get 
enough  water  and  not  too  much  hot  sunlight.  If  they  are 
clipped  regularly  they  will  branch  out  profusely.  The  clippings 
can  be  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  until  roots  develop,  and  then 
replanted.  Leaves  which  have  fallen  can  be  kept  in  a  freezer 
for  later  use.  They  make  excellent  house  plants  and,  if  the 
flower  stalks  are  removed  before  going  to  seed  they  can  live 
indefinitely.  The  flower  stalks  may  also  be  used  sacramentally. 

The  active  substance  in  these  plants  has  not  yet  been  identi¬ 
fied.  Another  plant  of  the  Mint  family  (Lagochilus  inebriens) 
which  is  used  as  an  intoxicant  in  central  Asia,  has  similar 
effects.  A  psychoactive  crystalline  polyhydric  alcohol  has  been 
isolated  from  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ments  have  indicated  no  psychoactive  properties  in  the  dried 
leaves  of  Coleus  and  Salvia.  It  is  probable  that  tlje  active  sub¬ 
stance  is  unstable. 


PSILOCYBE  MUSHROOMS 

{Psilocybe  mexicana  Heim) 

and  related  species 

A  sacrament  for  probing  the  psychological  and  psychic  causes 
of  illness,  aiding  in  prophecy,  and  for  conducting  a  love  feast. 

Other  names:  teonanacatl  ("flesh  of  God"),  teyhuintli,  'nti  si 
tho  (Mazatec),  sacred  mushrooms,  magic  mushrooms,  ndi-shi- 
to  (large  species),  ndi-qui-sho  (small  species),  "mushroom  of 
superior  reason"  ( Psilocybe  caerulescens  var.  nigripes),  Crown 
of  Thorns  mushroom  (P.  zapotecorum) . 

The  Psilocybe  mexicana  mushroom  and  its  psychoactive 
alkaloids,  psilocybin  and  psilocin,  are  illegal  in  the  United 
States.  However,  there  are  at  least  fifteen  other  species  con¬ 
taining  these  alkaloids  which  grow  in  many  places  throughout 
this  country.  Their  legal  status  is  not  clear  to  us  at  present. 
Assuming  the  probability  that  drug  prohibition  has  not  been 
extended  to  cover  all  .of  these  we  will  consider  their  use  as 
sacraments.  These  are:  Psilocybe  baeocystis,  P.  caerulescens,  P. 
caerulipes,  P.  cubensis  var.  cyanescens,  P.  cyanescens,  P.  pelli- 
cuosa,  P.  quebecensis,  P.  semilanceata,  P.  silvatica,  P.  stricti- 
pes,  Conocybe  cyanopes,  Copelandia  cyanescens,  Panaeolus 
foenisecci,  P.  subbalteatus,  Pholiotina  cyanopoda. 

Various  species  differ  in  potency.  Psilocybe  caerulescens  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest. 
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We  reiterate  that  we  are  not  certain  at  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  mushrooms  listed  above.  The 
question  is  being  studied.  Our  findings  on  this  matter  will  be 
published  in  a  later  Book  of  Sacraments  and  in  other  Tree  of 
Life  literature.  Members  and  readers  are  warned  to  be  certain 
of  both  federal  and  state  laws  regarding  a  sacrament  before 
that  sacrament  is  used.  (See  page  19). 

We  also  warn  against  ingestion  of  specimens  which  have  not 
been  expertly  identified.  Many  species  of  mushroom  are  dead¬ 
ly.  When  a  mushroom  which  contains  psilocybin  and  psilocin 
is  broken  the  injured  portion  usually  turns  bluish  within  half 
an  hour.  However,  this  is  not  positive  proof  that  the  mush¬ 
room  contains  no  dangerous  substances.  If  one  intends  to 
gather  wild  mushrooms  for  sacramental  purposes,  he  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  use  of  botanical  identification  keys, 
and  consult  them  carefully.  Combination  of  the  key  and  the 
bluing  test  gives  one  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  about  identi¬ 
fication. 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  toxicity  in  the  mushrooms 
listed  above  with  the  exception  of  P.  baeocystis.  In  1960  the 
death  of  a  six-year-old  boy  was  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  a 
large  number  of  these.  This  species  contains  baeocystin  alka¬ 
loids,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  substances  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  tragedy. 

Once  live  psilocybin-bearing  mushrooms  have  been  obtained 
the  mycelium  (subterranean  mat)  can  be  grown  from  spores  or 
any  portion  of  the  mushroom,  on  a  sterilized  potato-dextrose- 
yeast-agar  culture  in  cotton-stoppered  bottles.  The  mycelium 
contains  as  much  psilocybin  as  the  carpophores  and  can  be 
grown  in  14  days  or  less. 

These  mushrooms  are  employed  sacramentally  by  the  Maza¬ 
tec  Indians  in  the  highlands  of  southern  Mexico — especially 
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in  the  mountain  village  of  Huautla  de  Jimenez  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca.  Fresh  mushrooms  appear  there  only  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  rainy  season.  They  are  never  sold  by  legitimate  curan- 
deros,  but  are  offered  freely  during  various  rites.  The  ritual 
use  of  psilocybe  mushrooms  may  vary  from  one  curandero  to 
another  and  depending  upon  the  purpose.  Often  elements  of 
Christianity  are  included. 

The  mushrooms  are  usually  gathered  on  the  mountainside 
by  a  virgin  before  sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  They 
are  wrapped  in  banana  leaves  to  conceal  them  from  irreverent 
eyes  and  taken  to  the  church  where  they  are  placed  in  a  gourd 
bowl  at  the  altar  while  God's  blessing  is  invoked.  One  cere¬ 
mony  reported  was  quite  simple  and  lacking  in  ritual.  The 
mushrooms  were  collected,  taken  to  the  church,  and  then 
brought  home.  The  person  seeking  help  took  the  mushrooms, 
but  the  curandero  did  not.  A  restricted  diet  and  sexual  absti¬ 
nence  were  required  of  the  mushroom  eater  for  four  days 
before  and  four  days  after  the  ceremony.  Pork,  chicken,  salt, 
fat  and  alcohol  were  not  allowed  during  this  period.  During 
the  ceremony  the  seeker — aided  by  the  curandero — attempted 
to  understand  his  problem. 

A  description  given  for  a  prophecy  ritual  is  somewhat  more 
involved.  Before  the  ceremony  a  chocolate  beverage  was 
served.  Women  sang,  danced  and  clapped  hands.  The  curandero 
gathered  some  maize  kernels,  parrot  feathers,  cacao  beans, 
copal  resin,  green  tobacco  and  bark  paper.  He  had  fasted  since 
noon  of  the  preceding  day.  For  five  days  he  had  abstained 
from  sex,  alcohol,  meat  and  salt.  This  will  continue  for  an¬ 
other  five  days.  Otherwise  he  believes  that  he  risks  going  mad. 
At  sunset  the  altar  candles  are  lit.  Those  present  are  seated  on 
the  floor.  The  question  for  prophecy  is  decided  and  clarified. 
The  curandero  arranges  his  paraphernalia  before  him.  The 
mushrooms  are  eaten  in  pairs  during  a  period  of  one  hour.  As 
many  as  14  may  be  taken.  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave.  Silence 
is  maintained.  The  bark  of  a  nearby  dog  could  ruin  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  curandero  rubs  green  tobacco  on  his  head  and 
stomach  and  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  blows  out  the 
candles.  At  one  a.m.  the  prophecy  begins. 

Often  the  mushroom  is  taken  as  a  sacrament  for  a  love 
feast.  Each  adult  takes  either  4,  5,  6  or  13  pairs  of  mushrooms 
and  experiences  his  own  inner  ecstasy  while  sharing  feelings  of 
brotherly  love  with  the  others.  The  curandero  may  chant  or 
dance  periodically  during  the  event. 

Sometimes  the  mushrooms  are  employed  as  a  catalytic 
sacrament  for  depth  analysis  of  psychologically  or  psychically 
induced  illness.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Mazatecs  that  bad  actions 
result  in  psychic  disruption,  pain  and  susceptibility  to  sorcery. 
The  session  is  conducted  by  the  male-venda,  a  curandero  with 
special  experience  and  intuitive  talents  in  depth  pro-bing.  At 
twilight  the  male-venda  steals  silently  and  secretly  along  un¬ 
peopled  paths  toward  the  patient's  hut.  If  weak-spirited  people 
should  see  him,  sorcerers  might  learn  of  this  through  them  and 
attempt  interference  with  his  work.  The  patient  lies  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  Copal  resin  incense  is  burning.  Only  chil¬ 
dren  and  elders  past  the  age  of  desire  are  allowed  to  be  present 
as  witnesses.  The  male-venda  commends  the  patient  to  the 
care  of  various  saints.  He  invokes  the  chiccoun  (nature  spirits) 
to  have  pity  for  the  patient  so  that  the  mushrooms  will  bring 
him  good  rather  than  harm.  Silence  must  be  maintained  by 
the  witnesses  lest  the  patient  go  mad.  At  midnight  the  male- 
venda  snuffs  the  candles.  He  places  two  mushrooms  in  the 
patient's  mouth  and  takes  four  himself.  After  these  have  been 


thoroughly  chewed  and  swallowed  two  more  are  given  to  the 
patient  while  the  male-venda  consumes  eight.  After  the  mush¬ 
rooms  have  taken  effect  the  male-venda  asks  the  patient  why 
he  is  ill.  If  the  patient  resists  answering  or  says  that  he  does 
not  know,  the  male-venda  may  remind  him  that  he  alone 
knows,  for  the  reason  is  inside  of  him.  Step  by  step  the  male- 
venda  discovers  and  releases  the  patient's  blocks  and  may  take 
him  back  to  his  infancy  to  find  the  root  cause  for  his  illness  or 
susceptibility.  After  the  session  the  male-venda  may  advise 
medicine,  diet  or  a  period  of  sexual  abstinence. 

The  initial  effects  of  these  mushrooms  are  usually  felt 
within  30  minutes  after  ingestion.  Dilation  of  pupils  and  mus¬ 
cular  relaxation  to  the  point  of  flaccidity  are  among  the  first 
symptoms.  This  may  be  followed  by  hilarity,  difficulty  in  con¬ 
centration,  and  later  by  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations, 
lassitude,  alteration  of  time  and  space,  and  isolation  from  sur¬ 
roundings  without  loss  of  awareness.  Peak  occurs  about  114 
hours  after  ingestion  and  the  total  experience  lasts  about  six 
hours. 

It  is  said  that  curanderos  who  consume  the  mushrooms  fre¬ 
quently  tend  to  age  rapidly.  At  35  or  40  they  may  appear  old 
and  wrinkled.  For  this  reason  many  busy  curanderos  do  not 
take  the  sacrament  with  their  patients.  Unlike  peyote,  the 
mushrooms  are  said  to  be  capable  of  driving  a  person  mad  if 
certain  precautions  are  not  taken.  For  this  same  reason  preg¬ 
nant  women  do  not  consume  the  mushrooms. 


SAN  PEDRO 

(Trichocereus  pachanoi) 

A  sacrament  for  determining  the  cause  of  maladies  or  for  pro¬ 
tecting  a  house. 

Other  names:  San  Pedrillo,  agua-colla,  giganton  (Ecuadorian 
names),  huando  hermoso,  huachuma,  cardo  (Peruvian  names). 

This  large,  branched  cactus  is  found  in  Peru  and  Andean 
Ecuador  at  various  altitudes  ranging  from  sea  level  to  9,000 
feet  above  that,  and  usually  on  the  western  slopes.  In  this  set¬ 
ting  the  columns  may  eventually  achieve  a  height  of  10  to  20 
feet.  There  are  several  other  cacti  which  have  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  and  have  been  mistaken  for  it  even  by  skilled  botanists. 

The  flesh  of  this  cactus,  beneath  its  thick  skin,  contains 
mescaline  (about  1.2  grams  per  kilo  of  fresh  material).  This 
concentration  varies  depending  upon  the  location  of  its 
growth.  Higher  altitudes  and  rich  mineral  content  of  soil  favor 
mescaline  production.  San  Pedro  also  contains  3,4-dimethoxy- 
phenylethylamine,  3-methoxytyramine  and  traces  of  other 
similar  alkaloids.  Several  other  species  of  Trichocereus  from 
South  America  have  been  found  to  contain  mescaline  along 
with  other  related  alkaloids.  These  are:  T.  bridgesii,  T.  macro- 
gonus,  T.  terscheckii ,  and  T.  werdermannianus. 

The  psychopharmaco logical  effects  of  San  Pedro  are  similar 
to  those  of  peyote  because  of  the  mescaline,  but  more  tranquil 
because  of  the  other  alkaloids.  The  taste  is  less  bitter  than  that 
of  peyote  and  it  has  less  tendency  to  produce  nausea. 

Witch  doctors  in  Northern  Peru  prepare  a  hallucinogenic 
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drink  called  "cimora"  from  San  Pedro,  Cereus  macrostibas 
(a  cactus),  Isotoma  longiflora  (containing  lobeline),  Pedilan- 
thus  titimaloides  (Euphorbiaceae),  and  Datura  stramonium 
(jimson  weed).  Cimora  is  used  for  diagnosis,  therapy,  divina¬ 
tion,  gaining  control  of  another  person's  identity,  and  in  the 
moon  rites  of  the  natives. 

There  is  evidence  that  San  Pedro  cactus  was  employed  in 
ritual  and  magic  at  least  3,000  years  ago.  Today  it  still  plays  a 
major  role  in  folk  healing  as  practiced  by  the  curanderos 
(healers)  of  Northern  Peru.  Aside  from  its  use  as  a  diuretic  and 
for  external  application  to  injuries  and  infections,  it  is  the 
most  important  material  used  in  the  divination  ritual  for  diag¬ 
nosis  and  therapy  of  ailments. 


Curandero  Prepares  San  Pedro  Decoction 


At  noon  on  the  day  of  the  ritual  four  pieces  of  the  cactus 
are  selected.  These  are  about  12  inches  long  and  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter.  Thin  samples  with  seven  ribs  are  usually  chosen. 
The  rare  four-ribbed  ones  are  especially  powerful  in  healing 
and  may  be  sought  out  in  difficult  cases.  The  cacti  are  cut  like 
bread  slices  about  one-half  inch  thick  and  boiled  in  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  for  seven  hours.  When  this  is  done  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  flask  and  set  aside. 

The  ritual  is  usually  conducted  out  of  doors.  First  the 
curandero  lays  out  his  mesa  or  altar  table  upon  the  ground. 
This  is  a  woven  mat  about  six  feet  by  three  feet.  Upon  this  an 
altar  cloth  is  placed.  Behind  the  mesa  is  a  row  of  twelve  staffs 
or  swords  stuck  in  the  ground.  Starting  from  the  viewer's  far 
right  when  standing  before  the  mesa  (see  diagram),  the  swords 
are  known  as  (1)  the  Sword  of  St.  James  the  Elder,  (2)  the 
Sabre  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  (3)  the  Sword  of  St.  Paul, 
(4)  the  Staff  of  the  Virgin  of  Mercy,  (5)  the  Hummingbird 
Staff,  (6)  the  Greyhound  Staff,  (7)  the  Eagle  Staff,  (8)  the 
Swordfish  Beak  Staff,  (9)  the  Serpent  Staff,  (10)  the  Staff  of 
the  Single  Women,  (11)  the  Owl  Staff,  (12)  Satan's  Bayonet. 

These  swords  or  staffs  divide  the  mesa  into  three  zones 
representing  the  positive,  negative  and  neutral  forces  of  the 
universe.  The  area  immediately  before  the  first  eight  staffs  is 
called  the  Field  of  Divine  Justice  (Campo  Justiciero).  This 
zone  is  governed  by  Christ.  Upon  it  are  placed  various  positive 
artifacts  such  as:  a  crucifix,  icons  of  saints,  holy  water,  per¬ 
fumes,  an  exorcising  rattle,  stones,  shells,  sugar,  limes,  tobacco, 
and  the  can  of  San  Pedro  infusion. 


Arrangement  of  Curandero ’s  Mesa — see  text. 


The  area  directly  in  front  of  staffs  10,  11  and  12  is  called 
the  Field  of  the  Sly  Dealer  (Campo  Ganadero).  This  zone  be¬ 
longs  to  Satan  and  contains  objects  representative  of  negative 
magic  such  as  stones  and  ceramic  fragments  from  ancient  ruins, 
a  triton  shell,  a  deer  foot,  and  a  flask  of  cane  alcohol. 

Just  as  the  yin  and  yang  of  Oriental  philosophy  are  divided 
by  the  Tao,  the  narrow  zone  in  front  of  the  Serpent  Staff 
separates  the  positive  and  negative  fields  of  the  mesa.  This 
neutral  zone  (Campo  Medio)  is  governed  by  St.  Cyprian,  a 
sorcerer  who  converted  to  Christianity.  In  this  area  are  placed 

various  neutral  objects,  or  objects  with  both  positive  and  nega- 
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tive  potentials  such  as  a  jar  of  magic  herbs,  a  statue  of  St. 
Cyprian,  fortune-telling  devices,  a  mirror  and  a  bronze  sun¬ 
burst.  ' 

Some  of  these  items  are  found  on  every  curandero's  mesa. 
Others  are  objects  which  circumstance  brought  to  him  and 
which  he  recognized  for  their  positive,  negative  or  neutral 
value. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  on  any  night  except  Monday. 
On  this  day,  they  believe,  spirits  in  purgatory  roam  about. 
The  first  part  of  the  ritual  is  a  preparatory  ceremony  involving 
chants,  prayers,  invocation  of  Catholic  saints,  use  of  the  sha¬ 
man's  rattle,  purification  of  the  mesa  and  San  Pedro  brew  with 
three  perfumes,  and  imbibing  of  tabaco  through  the  nostrils. 
Tabaco  is  prepared  individually  for  each  participant  immedi¬ 
ately  before  use.  It  consists  of  wild  tobacco  leaves  (Nicotiana 
rustica) ,  San  Pedro  infusion  (from  the  flask  that  was  set  aside), 
sugar  candy,  lime  juice,  cane  alcohol,  and  two  perfumes. 

At  midnight  all  present  must  drink  a  cup  of  San  Pedro  in¬ 
fusion.  The  curandero  drinks  first;  his  assistants  last.  While  the 
curandero  chants,  all  focus  their  attention  on  the  neutral  zone 
of  the  mesa.  One  of  the  swords  or  staffs  is  then  supposed  to 
vibrate,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  patient's  illness.  The 
curandero  then  knows  what  evil  he  must  exorcise.  The  patient, 
aided  by  the  assistants,  takes  the  staff  and  raises  it  to  his  face 
while  imbibing  tabaco  or  one  of  the  ingredients  (as  indicated 
by  the  curandero)  through  his  nostrils.  One  of  the  assistants 
cleanses  the  patient  by  rubbing  his  entire  body  with  the  staff. 
Then  he  makes  slicing  gestures  in  the  air  with  the  staff  and 
taking  one  of  the  tabaco  ingredients  into  his  mouth  sprays  the 
staff  and  returns  it  to  its  place  at  the  mesa.  If  at  any  point  in 
the  ritual  the  patient  seems  to  be  under  attack,  the  curandero 
takes  a  sword  and  charges  the  "attacker"  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  circle  of  people.  Then  holding-the  sword-in  both  hands 
with  the  sharp  edge  away  from  him  he  performs  seven  somer¬ 
saults — four  one  way  and  three  perpendicular  to  that  to  form 
a  cross.  After  the  assistant  has  returned  the  vibrating  staff  to 
its  place  the  curandero  performs  a  purification  ceremony.  It  is 
now  about  4  a.m.  and  the  ritual  is  concluded. 

San  Pedro  and  other  mescaline-containing  trichocereus  cacti 
are  apparently  legal  in  the  United  States.  In  California  the 
peyote  law  covers  the  lophophora  genus  only  (See  page  19). 


SINICUICHI 

(Heimia  salicifolia) 

A  sacrament  for  delving  into  the  past  and  remembering  forgot¬ 
ten  things. 

Other  names:  abre-o-sol  ("sun  opener"),  herva  de  la  vida  ("herb 
of  life";  Brazil),  Heimia  myrtifolia  (either  a  closely  related 
species  or  a  geographical  variant  of  H.  salicifolia ). 

This  plant  of  the  loosestrife  family  (Lythraceae)  may  be 
found  in  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  but  ranges  south  to  Uru¬ 
guay,  Paraguay  and  Northern  Argentina.  In  South  America  it 
is  mostly  employed  in  physical  medicine,  but  in  Mexico  it  is 
also  valued  for  its  mind-altering  properties.  Its  major  active 


Heimia  salicifolia 

alkaloid  is  cryogenine,  C24H23N03(0-CH3)2. 

To  prepare  it  for  use  as  a  mind  sacrament  the  leaves  are 
allowed  to  wilt  slightly.  Next  they  are  ground  on  a  metate 
(stone  grinding  board)  and  macerated  in  water.  This  juice  is 
permitted  to  ferment  a  little  and  clarify  in  the  sun  for  a  day. 
Then  is  it  drunk. 

The  effects  of  drinking  it  are:  mild  intoxication,  slight 
giddiness,  darkening  of  vision,  auditory  (but  not  visual)  hallu¬ 
cinations,  diminishing  of  sounds  from  the  mundane  world 
(sounds  seem  to  be  distorted  and  coming  from  a  distance), 
pleasant  drowsiness,  slowed  motion,  cooling  of  the  body,  anal¬ 
gesia,  skeletal  muscle  relaxation,  slowing  of  heart  beat,  dilation 
of  coronary  vessels,  enhancement  of  epinephrine,  noncompeti¬ 
tive  inhibition  of  acetylcholine  and  slightly  reduced  blood 
pressure.  No  hangover  or  unpleasant  after-effects  are  experi¬ 
enced.  If  one  has  overindulged  he  may  notice  a  golden-yellow 
tinge  to  everything  on  the  following  day. 

Occasional,  moderate  use  can  enhance  memory  during  in¬ 
toxication.  Many  users  have  recalled  very  early  events  in  great 
detail.  Some  even  claim  to  have  tapped  prenatal  events. 
Habitual  and  excessive  use  of  sinicuichi  can  eventually  hinder 
and  confound  the  memory  processes.  It  should  be  used  only 
when  recollection  of  lost  events  cannot  be  otherwise  accom¬ 
plished. 

When  employing  sinicuichi  as  a  mental  sacrament  one 
should  prepare  himself  through  meditation  to  relax  and  open 
the  mind  and  senses.  Light  eating  or  even  fasting  on  the  day  of 
use  is  recommended.  While  waiting  for  the  draught  to  take 
effect  one  should  gently  contemplate  the  material  he  is  trying 
to  recall.  If  remembrance  is  stubbornly  evasive,  it  should  not 
be  pursued  relentlessly.  The  subconscious  memory  banks  do 
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not  favor  too  much  pressure.  It  is  better  in  this  case  to  turn 
the  thoughts  to  other  things  for  a  while  or  to  relax  and  let 
thoughts  flow.  The  missing  recollections  will  usually  come  of 
their  own  if  this  is  done. 

We  know  of  no  local  source  of  sinicuichi  at  this  time.  It 
must  be  sought  in  Mexico  or  South  America,  either  where  it 
grows  or  from  herb  vendors  in  the  marketplaces.  If  only  the 
dried  herb  is  available,  this  can  be  steeped  (not  boiled)  in  hot 
water  and  allowed  to  sit  for  a  day  in  the  sun  before  drinking. 
The  individual  must  find  the  correct  amount  to  use  for  him¬ 
self.  We  suggest  that  no  more  than  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
the  dried  material  or  the  equivalent  in  fresh  herbs  be  taken  as 
a  first  experimental  dose. 


SOMA 

(Amanita  muscaria ) 

The  scientific  world  now  generally  agrees  with  the  findings 
of  R.  Gordon  Wasson  that  the  mysterious  Soma  of  the  Aryans, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  Indus  Valley  over  3,500 
years  ago,  was  principally  Amanita  muscaria.  More  than  1,000 
hymns  of  the  R  ig  Veda  are  dedicated  to  this  hallucinogen. 

Other  names:  asumer,  amrita  (both  Aryan),  pong,  pongo, 
pank  (Siberian  tribes),  bolond  gomba  (Magyar),  Narren 
Schwamm  (German),  fly  agaric  (English). 

This  mushroom  of  the  Agaric  family  (Agaraceae)  grows  in 
the  north  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi¬ 
spheres.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  brilliant  red  caps  and 
white  warts.  Although  it  grows  abundantly,  it  is  not  always 
easily  discovered.  It  usually  occurs  in  birch  or  pine  forests 
since  these  trees  are  its  natural  hosts.  To  find  it  one  must 
determine  its  season  in  his  locale  and  look  beneath  dense  layers 
of  leaves  or  needles. 
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The  active  substances  in  this  mushroom  are  muscimol,  a 
hallucinogen  affecting  the  central  nervous  system,  and  ibotenic 
acid,  a  precursor  of  muscimol  which  appears  to  have  more 
physical  toxicity  rather  than  psychological  activity  in  that  it 
causes  flushing  of  the  skin,  lassitude,  and  possible  migraine 
hangover.  These  fungi  also  contain  muscazon,  muscaradine  and 
muscarine.  The  latter,  a  psychoactive,  but  dangerously  toxic 
alkaloid,  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
mental  effects  of  the  mushroom.  It  is  now  understood  not  to 
be  so  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  present  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  this  molecule  passes  the  blood-brain 
barrier. 

A  close  relative  of  A.  muscaria  known  as  panther  caps 
(A.  pantherina)  contains  large  quantities  of  muscarine  and 
should  never  be  used.  A.  pantherina  has  an  appearance  similar 
to  A.  muscaria,  but  is  brown  or  yellow,  not  red.  Several  other 
species  of  Amanita— A.  virosa,  A.  verna  and  A.  phalloides 
(destroying  angel) — contain  even  more  lethal  substances. 

A.  muscaria  has  been  used  for  centuries  by  the  Koryaks, 
Kamchadals  and  Chukchis  (Esquimo  tribes  of  the  Siberian 
Peninsula)  for  ritualistic  and  shamanistic  purposes  as  well  as 
for  pleasurable  revelry.  Their  usual  method  of  preparation  is  to 
collect  the  mushrooms  during  the  warm  season  and  hang  them 
on  a  string  like  beads  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  near  a  fire.  Drying  is 
done  to  increase  the  potency  and  reduce  some  of  their  toxicity. 
This  act  is  backed  by  scientific  fact.  The  somewhat  toxic  ibo¬ 
tenic  acid  is  converted  to  psychoactive  muscimol  by  water  loss 
and  decarboxylation  during  drying.  Properly  dried  mushrooms 
may  have  twice  as  much  muscimol  as  fresh  ones  and  consider¬ 
ably  less  ibotenic  acid.  Mushrooms  which  have  dried  unplucked 
in  the  ground  are  believed  to  be  most  potent.  Also  smaller, 
deep  colored  specimens  are  said  to  be  more  powerful  than 
larger,  paler  ones. 

A  woman  of  these  northern  tribes  does  not  partake  of  the 
amanita  unless  she  is  a  shaman.  Among  the  Koryaks  the 
women  prepare  the  mushrooms  for  their  men  by  moistening 
and  softening  them  in  the  mouth  and  rolling  them  in  the  hands 
into  sausage-shaped  morsels.  The  men  either  chew  these  or 
swallow  them  whole.  Usually  three  agarics  are  taken:  one  large 
and  two  small.  Sometimes  ten  or  twelve  are  eaten,  but  this 
could  easily  be  a  lethal  dose.  Often  they  are  added  to  soups, 
sauces,  reindeer  milk  or  bogberry  (similar  to  blueberry)  juice. 
The  Kamchadals  prepare  a  wine  by  fermenting  a  mixture  of 
amanita  and  bogberry  juice. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  use  A.  muscaria  as  a  sacrament,  we 
suggest  that  its  identity  be  confirmed  by  an  experienced 
mycologist,  and  that  he  take  no  more  than  one  modest-size 
mushroom.  The  Siberian  tribesmen  have  a  far  more  robust 
constitution  than  most  of  us. 

One  of  the  more  curious  facets  of  amanita  pharmacology 
is  that  after  a  person  has  become  intoxicated  most  of  the 
psychoactive  muscimol  is  passed  into  the  urine  while  much  of 
the  more  dangerous  components  is  apparently  metabolized 
into  harmless  substances.  The  Siberians  have  long  been  aware 
of  this  phenomenon.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  the  mushrooms 
collect  the  urine  of  intoxicated  tribesmen  and  by  drinking  it 
become  intoxicated  themselves.  Often  a  person  imbibes  his 
own  urine  to  maintain  his  state  of  inebriation.  This  recycling 
can  be  repeated  four  or  five  times  before  the  potency  finally 
dwindles  out.  In  shamanistic  rituals  Yukaghir  witch  doctors 
drink  muscimolated  urine  prior  to  eating  the  mushrooms. 

The  effects  of  amanita  vary  with  the  individual  and  with 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SACRAMENTS 

The  presence  of  certain  useful  chemical  properties  within 
various  substances  is  Nature's  indication  of  both  our  right  to 
use  these  substances  and  our  responsibility  to  learn  to  use 
them  rightly. 

The  ecclesiastical  definition  of  a  sacrament  is:  an  outward 
and  physical  manifestation  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
In  most  religious  and  tribal  beliefs  this  definition  remains  ap¬ 
propriate.  Whether  it  be  the  Christian  eucharist  spiritually 
transubstantiated  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  peyote  of  the 
Huichol  Indians  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  Elder  Brother,  or 
the  sacred  psilocybe  mushroom  reverently  spoken  of  by  its 
worshipers  as  "the  Flesh  of  God,"  a  sacrament  is  more  than  a 
means  to  an  end.  To  the  devout  and  respectful  it  is  in  itself  a 
sacred  thing  because  it  is  believed  to  be  manifested  by  a  divine 
presence. 

A  sacrament  may  take  the  form  of  a  mind  alterant,  a  nutri¬ 
ment,  a  healing  agent  or  anything  that  the  individual  believes 
can  be  an  instrument  for  his  maintenance  or  betterment.  If  he 
is  part  of  a  primitive  society  lacking  in  science,  he  may  attrib¬ 
ute  the  sacrament's  powers  to  the  mere  presence  of  a  divine 
entity.  But  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  scientifically  erudite  society, 
he  can  explain  the  substances'  effectiveness  in  terms  of  alka¬ 
loids  or  other  chemicals  acting  in  some  pharmacologically 
predictable  manner. 

If  this  same  scientifically  erudite  individual  chooses  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
for  him  to  believe  that  these  chemicals  are  present  in  that  sub¬ 
stance  by  Divine  Will  and  are  therefore  manifestations  of 
Deity.  If  this  individual  also  believes  that  the  human  being  is 
capable  of  free  will,  it  is  natural  and  logical  for  him  to  assume 
that  it  is  his  God-given  right  and  responsibility  to  exercise  this 
gift  of  free  will  when  his  choices  and  actions  do  not  invade  the 
rights  of  any  other  being.  This  most  pertinently  applies  to  the 
individual's  right  to  choose  and  use  any  sacraments  which  God 
or  Nature  has  provided. 

In  the  United  States  many  substances  are  prohibited  or 
restricted  by  law.  A  church  cannot  name  these  substances  as 
its  sacraments  and  expect  Constitutional  protection  of  its  right 
to  use  them.  The  Constitutional  guarantee  of  religious  freedom 
does  not  allow  a  church  to  adopt  any  mode  of  behavior  which 
has  been  previously  established  by  the  statutes  as  illegal.  It 
does  guarantee  that  the  existing  practices  of  a  church  will  not 
be  outlawed . 

The  Church  of  the  T ree  of  Life  has  named  as  its  sacraments 
all  substances  in  the  physical  universe  which  are  not  presently 
illegal.  We  have  faith  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  protect  our  right  to  continue  to  employ  these  sacraments. 
The  substances  described  in  this  and  other  Books  of  Sacra¬ 
ments  are  the  Major  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of  the  Tree  of 
Life.  We  most  especially  expect  protection  of  our  right  to  use 
these  substances.  (See  page  19). 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FREEDOM 

Most  of  us  who  have  taken  psychedelics  have  enjoyed  a 
fascinating  inner  journey.  Many  of  us  have  gained  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  insights  from  the  experience.  A  few  of  us  who 
were  not  well-disposed  towards  these  substances  were  cpn- 
fused  or  even  shattered  by  the  journey.  The  legal  authorities 
have  attempted  to  prevent  this  minority  of  mishaps  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  majority  from  using  these  psychocatalysts.  This 
approach  always  has  and  always  will  prove  worse  than  futile. 

"Alchemists"  of  the  twentieth  century  are  continually  dis¬ 
covering  new  mind  alterants  in  both  the  natural  and  synthetic 
worlds.  The  authorities  have  placed  restrictions  on  many  of 
the  chemicals  used  in  synthesizing  these  drugs.  The  "alche¬ 
mists"  in  turn  have  devised  alternate  methods  of  synthesis. 

A  few  simple  reactions  can  convert  gramine,  an  alkaloid 
found  in  barley  sprouts,  into  DMT.  Parsley  seeds,  anise  seeds 
and  many  other  common  foods  are  but  a  step  or  two  away 
from  being  powerful  psychoactive  agents.  It  would  be  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  control  these  substances  through  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Legislators  would  have  to  outlaw  most  of  the  natural 
world. 

Mankind  has  found  new  doors  to  his  mind  and  new  keys  to 
open  them.  That  he  will  use  these  keys  to  open  these  doors  is 
inevitable.  As  he  evolves  into  a  stronger,  wiser  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent  being  mankind  realizes  that  it  is  his  moral  right  to 
travel  through  the  doors  of  his  own  mind. 

While  the  lawbooks  reflect  an  attitude  that  the  individual 
and  his  mind  are  the  property  of  society,  twentieth-century 
man  rebels  and  says:  "I  am  the  property  of  myself.  My  mind  is 
my  territory  and  the  final  frontier  of  my  privacy.  I  am  captain 
of  my  own  ship” 

The  drug  laws  and  other  statutes  controlling  private  behav¬ 
ior  have  not  furthered  society.  They  have  only  succeeded  in 
creating  crime  and  criminals  and  in  alienating  millions  of  good 
people.  We  are  not  children.  We  cannot  tolerate  an  over- 
protective  father  figure  in  a  judicial  robe  or  police  uniform 
telling  us  how  we  must  conduct  our  private  lives. 

We  need  only  two  things:  freedom  to  make  our  own  choices 
and  knowledge  to  make  these  choices  wisely. 

The  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life  is  a  way  for  humanity  to 
come  together  during  these  times  to  voice  its  cry  for  freedom 
and  pool  its  resources  for  knowledge.  The  Church  serves  as  a 
unifying  agent  to  assist  humanity  through  the  crisis  of  this 
phase  of  our  evolution.  When  the  crisis  has  passed,  when 
rationality,  harmony  and  freedom  are  restored,  when  the  state 
sees  itself  once  more  as  public  servant  rather  than  public 
master,  the  Church  will  no  longer  be  needed.  Then  it  will 
dwindle  and  in  its  place  we  will  find  only  ourselves — strong, 
wise,  benevolent  and  independent. 

o 


Requests  for  membership  or  further  information  should  be 
addressed  to:  Registrar,  Church  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  451  Co¬ 
lumbus  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California  94133.  I/Ve  are  not 
seeking  profits,  but  it  takes  money  to  do  our  work.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  whatever  donation  you  feel  is  right. 

Please  include  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  with  all 
questions  or  inquiries. 
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Because  much  attention  in  this  book  has  been  devoted  to 
the  magical  and  mystical  uses  of  certain  sacraments  within 
various  cultures  we  feel  that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  nature  of  magic  would  be  helpful  to  the  reader.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article  was  written  especially  for  the  Church  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  by  F rater  C.A.  of  the  T.O.T.  Although  the  Order  is  not 
directly  related  to  the  Church,  its  beliefs  and  feelings  about 
life  strongly  parallel  our  own.  — Ed. 


SACRAMENTS  AND  MAGIC 

Traditional  rites  and  ceremonies  often  accompany  the  sacra¬ 
mental  ingestion  of  psychotropic  plants.  It  is  of  great  benefit 
to  those  using  drugs  as  the  keys  to  the  archetypes  of  human 
consciousness  to  study  the  practices  of  those  who  have  taken 
this  path  before.  Rituals  are  used  to  "program”  a  religious 
awakening.  Sense  stimuli  are  chosen  as  cues,  helping  the  wor¬ 
shiper  to  recognize  that  aspect  of  diety  invoked  and  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  revelation  harmoniously  with  past  and  future  experi¬ 
ence.  (That  is,  to  have  a  good  trip.)  There  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  all  such  ceremonies  that  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  cultural  differences  and  that  provide  a  basis  for  modi¬ 
fying  and  adapting  to  present  needs. 

The  High  Priest,  or  Magician,  is  the  "Changer”  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  A  Magician  is  anyone  who  attempts  to  cause  change  to 
occur  in  conformity  with  his  Will,  and  who  accepts  the  Karmic 
responsibility  for  his  acts.  Magicians  may  serve  as  guides  for 
one  or  more  other  persons,  or  may  work  alone.  Anyone  who 
changes  his  own  or  someone  else's  consciousness  with  a 
psychoactive  substance  is  in  a  very  real  sense  assuming  the  role 
of  Magician  by  putting  Magic  into  practice.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  familiarize  himself  with  magical  theory  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  his  magical  grade. 

The  Magic  Circle.  The  Magician  must  find  a  Magic  Circle. 
Worshipers  should  gather  in  places  as  free  from  distraction  as 
possible.  This  may  be  in  a  grove  of  trees,  on  a  mountaintop, 
in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  cathedral.  When  working  with  sacra¬ 
ments  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  fix  the  Magic  Circle  at  the 
limits  of  the  physical  body  itself.  Then  the  Magician  need  only 
be  master  of  his  body  (the  true  Temple  of  God)  to  be  in  con¬ 
trol  of  his  circle.  Magic  Circles  should  be  large  enough  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  comfortably,  but  not  larger  than  the  Magi¬ 
cian  can  control  easily.  Let  the  Spirit  called  "Practice"  be 
your  guide  in  this  matter. 

The  Invocation.  The  premise  that  specific  objects,  drugs, 
odors,  symbols,  chants,  etc.  lead  the  mind  to  specific  places  is 
the  basis  of  sympathetic  magic.  These  specific  places  or  arche¬ 
types  of  consciousness  have  a  definite  one-to-one  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  spinal  energy  centers  known  in  Tantric  systems 
as  chakras.  Such  root  experiences  have  also  been  personified  as 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  mythology.  Any  particular  arche¬ 
type  differs  greatly  from  the  next,  yet  remains  true  to  itself 
throughout  time  and  cultural  changes.  The  Adepts  and  brujos 
know  this  fact  well.  That  is  why  their  chants  and  rites  are 
different  for  each  type  of  sacrament.  Each  drug-bearing  sub¬ 
stance  will  magnify  a  different  cosmic  potency  within  the 
circle  and  the  body  and  mind  of  the  Magician.  An  ingested 
substance  is  a  necessary  element  in  many  magical  operations. 
Because  of  its  physicalness  it  serves  as  a  magical  link  with  the 
physical  plane  and  the  physical  body  of  the  Magician.  To 


assure  one-pointedness  it  is  good  to  place  within  the  circle 
sense  objects  which  are  sympathetic  to  the  Work.  Then,  if  the 
mind  of  the  Magician  should  wander  through  his  senses,  he 
will  be  reminded  of  his  task  by  the  very  nature  of  these  stimuli 
and  will  thus  be  brought  back  again  to  the  predetermined 
point  of  concentration. 

In  theory  by  ingesting  a  substance  consecrated  to  a  given 
archetype  the  forces  and  "intelligences"  operative  in  that 
sphere  will  align  themselves  with  or  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Magician.  This  is  assuming  that  the  Magician  is  truly  master 
of  his  Circle.  I  n  most  cases  energies  generated  in  this  way  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  persons  involved.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  Magician  is  not  psychologically  prepared  to  handle  the 
situation.  The  forces  will  then  seem  to  be  demonic  in  nature 
and  may  even  attempt  to  take  control  of  the  Circle  or  the 
Magician  himself.  Some  drugs  are  relatively  harmless  or  seem 
to  have  only  beneficial  effects,  while  others  can  be  very  harm¬ 
ful  to  those  who  are  not  ready  for  such  experiences,  or  to 
those  who  misuse  the  drug.  These  angel/demon  forces  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  categorized  by  modern  scientists  who  know  them 
as  alkaloids,  etc.,  instead  of  as  spirits.  Science  has  made  it 
possible  for  modern  magicians  and  alchemists  to  be  very  spe¬ 
cific  in  mapping  and  preprogramming  initiatory  experiences. 
The  mescaline-bearing  cacti  peyote  and  San  Pedro  both  con¬ 
tain  sets  of  secondary  alkaloids  which  alter  the  mescaline  ex¬ 
perience.  Because  the  secondary  alkaloids  in  peyote  vary  from 
those  in  San  Pedro,  the  effects  are  different  and  therefore  the 
traditional  ceremonies  for  the  two  sacraments  are  not  the 
same.  One  might  say  that  peyote  spirits  are  different  from  San 
Pedro  spirits  and  that  each  set  of  spirits  has  its  own  doors  to 
open  and  powers  to  grant. 

Sympathetic  Correspondence.  For  each  sacrament  there  are 
certain  sense  impressions  that  are  harmonious,  and  others  that 
are  not.  For  example  many  commonly  available  incenses  are 
often  burned  in  magical  ceremonies.  Some  of  these  are  more 
compatible  with  certain  operations  than  others.  Many  of  these 
relationships  have  been  catalogued  by  the  Western  mystery 
schools.  The  following  table  based  on  the  ancient  Kabalistic 
Tree  of  Life  should  help  in  avoiding  mistakes  while  dealing 
with  these  forces.  Some  major  planetary  and  astrological  attri¬ 
butions  are  also  supplied  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  that 
system.  It  is  best  to  pick  a  time  for  your  work  when  the  plane¬ 
tary  influences  corresponding  to  the  sacrament  being  used  are 
favorable,  and  to  avoid  times  that  are  poorly  aspected.  Also 
check  aspects  to  your  own  natal  chart  at  these  times.  All  attri¬ 
butions  on  the  same  horizontal  line  of  the  table  are  magically 
sympathetic  to  each  other,  and  may  be  used  together  to 
strengthen  the  vibration  which  attracts  the  desired  energy  to 
the  circle. 

The  reading  listed  below  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  do  further  study. 

—  Frater  C.  A. 

Order  of  T.O.T. 

Achad,  Frater.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Body  of  God.  New  York, 

Weiser,  1969 

Case,  Paul  Foster.  Tarot.  Richmond,  Va.,  Macoy,  1947 
Crowley,  Aleister.  The  Book  of  Thoth.  New  York,  Weiser, 

1971 

- .  777  (second  revision).  Chico,  Calif.,  OTO,  1969 

Fortune,  Dion.  The  Mystical  Qabalah.  London,  Ernest  Benn 

Ltd.,  1969 
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